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BUNYAN’S HOLY WAR AND THE CONFLICT-TYPE OF 
MORALITY PLAY 


Despite Lord Macaulay’s well-known dictum,—‘ if the Pilgrim’s 
Progress did not exist, the [Holy War] would be the best allegory 
that ever was written ”—the later allegory has been almost com- 
pletely overshadowed by the earlier. The reason is not far to seek. 
Christian, Faithful, Mr. Worldly-Wiseman are living, breathing 
human beings, while “ the human actors in the Holy War,” in the 
words of James Anthony Froude, “are parts of men—special 
virtues, special vices: allegories in fact as well as in name, which 
all Bunyan’s genius can only occasionally substantiate into 
persons.” The story of the Progress is, moreover, much more 
varied than that of the Holy War. The account of a pilgrimage 
beset with countless difficulties and dangers is less likely to grow 
monotonous than the recounting of sieges, marchings, and counter- 
marchings. 

The Holy War has been characterized as “a people’s Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained in one.” * But is Bunyan allegorizing 
the epic of man’s fall and redemption? A careful study of the 
allegory has convinced me that while he may have had this purpose 
at the outset he has not adhered to it. The wresting of Mansoul 
by Emmanuel after the town’s defection to Diabolus marks but the 
half-way point of the story. Throughout nine more chapters of 
the entire eighteen Bunyan continues to picture the contest 
between the devils in hell, aided by the Diabolonians still lurking 
in Mansoul, and the inhabitants of Mansoul aided by Emmanuel. 
The theme, then, is not so much the epic of man’s fall and redemp- 


* James Anthony Froude, Life of Bunyan [English Men of Letters], p. 95. 
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tion as the conflict between good and evil for possession of man’s 
soul; in other words, the theme of a typical Morality play rather 
than that of Milton’s two great epics in one. 

The development of the conflict-theme has been interestingly 
traced by Professor Ramsay in the Introduction to his edition of 
Skelton’s Magnyfycence (E.E.T.S., Extra Series, xcvuir), of 
which the following is a condensation. The conflict appears in its 
simplest form in the Psychomachia of Prudentius as separate 
combats, purely physical in character, between pairs of correspond- 
ing virtues and vices. In each duel the virtue is victorious. A 
decided step toward greater unity was taken when the several 
combats were merged into one. This stage of the development is 
seen in the moral-play Hickscorner (1497-1512), though, it should 
be added, the conflict in this play is both physical and spiritual. 
As yet, the conflict was for supremacy. A very distinct advance 
was achieved by the introduction of a neutral character, a central 
hero, impersonating Man. And now the conflict has as its goal 
the supremacy over man’s soul; it ceases to be presented under the 
symbolism of an actual combat, but assumes the form of a literal 
temptation, in which the several charactérs, both virtues and vices, 
are active agents. 

The normal plot, viewed from the point of view of the hero, 
falls into four stages: (1) State of Innocence; (2) Temptation; 
(3) Life-in-Sin; (4) Repentance.* By simply repeating the 
process—having the hero fall a second time a victim to tempta- 
tion—the playwright could easily prolong the plot to seven stages: 
(1) Innocence; (2) Temptation; (3) Life-in-Sin; (4) Repentance ; 
(5) Temptation; (6) Life-in-Sin; (7) Repentance. The Castle of 
Perseverance illustrates such an expansion. Hwmanum Genus, it 
will be remembered, yielding to the solicitations of his Bad Angel, 
surrenders to the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. He becomes 
penitent, and is taken to the Castle of Perseverance. Again he 
succumbs to temptation—this time to Covetousness, but at the 
summons of Death is again repentant. 

That the plot of the Holy War exhibits this same seven-stage 
form of the old Moralities is evident from the following brief 
synopsis : 


?So designated by Ramsay. 
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Stace [: Strate or INNOCENCE 


The “fair and delicate” town of Mansoul, situated in the 
“gallant country of Universe,” was, when first built, so goodly that 
“the gods” came down to see it, and sang for joy. . . . “ There 
was not a rascal, rogue, or traitorous person then within its walls. 
They were all true men, and fast joined together.” 


Srace Il: Temprarion 


Certain Diabolonians, who have been banished from the court of 
King Shaddai, in an effort to be avenged plot how they may best 
win “to themselves this famous town of Mansoul.” It is agreed 
in the Council of Devils that Diabolus shall assume the form of a 
dragon, and through lying words persuade Mansoul to rebel against 
Shaddai. Accompanied by Ill-Pause, “his orator in all difficult 
matters,” Diabolus proceeds close up to Eargate and there sounds 
his trumpet for an audience. The summons is answered by the 
chief men of the town—My Lord Innocent, My Lord Will-be-Will, 
My Lord Understanding (the Mayor), Mr. Conscience (the 
Recorder), and Captain Resistance. Diabolus, “as if he had been 
a lamb,” seeks to persuade them that they are living in a state of 
abject slavery. While Diabolus is in the midst of his speech, 
Captain Resistance is shot from ambuscade and “to the amaze- 
ment of the townsmen and the encouragement of Diabolus, fell 
down dead quite over the wall.” Left naked of courage and of any 
power to resist, Mansoul hearkens to the subtle speech of the 
enemy, every word of which Ill-Pause assures them “ carries with 
it self-evidence in its bowels.” Both Eargate and Eyegate are 
opened and Diabolus, with all his band, admitted. 


Srace III: Lire-rn-Sivn 


Diabolus, unanimously chosen king of Mansoul, immediately sets 
about remodeling the town. My Lord Mayor, Mr. Understanding, 
and the Recorder, Mr. Conscience, are succeeded, respectively, by 
Lord Lustings and Forget-Good. My Lord Will-be-Will makes 
such a complete surrender to Diabolus that he is in turn appointed 
“Captain of the Castle, Governor of the Wall, and keeper of the 
gates of Mansoul.” The image of Shaddai is pulled down from 
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the gates and the market-place and that of Diabolus set up in its 
stead. In all public places are posted the edicts of Diabolus giving 
full “liberty to the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eyes, and the 
pride of life.” Three strongholds are erected: the Hold of Defiance, 
in charge of one Spitegod; Midnight-hold, in charge of Love-no- 
Light; Sweet-Sin-Hold, in charge of Love-flesh, a fellow who 
“could find more sweetness when he stood sucking of a lust, than 
he did in all the paradise of God.” Thus fortified, the Mansoulians 
refuse to open the gates to the army of 40,000 of Emmanuel’s forces 
led by Captains Boanerges, Conviction, Judgment, and Execution. 
Reinforcements led by Emmanuel in person having arrived, plans 
are laid to assault the town. 


Srace IV: REPENTANCE 


Diabolus, who had taken refuge in the Castle of Heart, is 
captured, put in chains, and bound to Emmanuel’s chariot wheels. 
Old Mr. Recorder Conscience, My Lord Understanding, and My 
Lord Will-be-Will are all three thrown in prison. Deeply humble 
and penitent, they are at last graciously pardoned by Prince 
Emmanuel and authorized to announce a general pardon to all the 
natives of Mansoul. A new officer, Mr. God’s-Peace, is placed in 
charge of the town. All the men, women, and children in Mansoul 
now followed their business joyfully. There was nothing “to be 
found but harmony, quietness, joy, and health. And this lasted 
all that summer.” 


Stace V: TEMPTATION 


A certain “tattling Diabolonian gentleman” named Carnal- 
Security is instrumental in effecting the second revolt of Mansoul. 
He began to tickle the ears of his fellow-townsmen with such 
wonderful stories of their strength and greatness that even My 
Lord Mayor, My Lord Will-be-Will, and Mr. Recorder were greatly 
taken with his words. The hearts of the men of Mansoul became 
so chilled toward Emmanuel that he withdrew from the town. Mr. 
God’s-Peace also laid down his commission, refusing to serve longer. 


Srace VI: Lire-1n-Sin 


Mansoul was now in sorry plight. The streets were filled with 
fainting, languishing men. Encouraged by the departure of the 
Prince, the old Diabolonians began crawling from their hiding- 
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places, among them the Lord Fornication, the Lord Adultery, the 
Lord Murder, the Lord Anger, the Lord Lasciviousness, the Lord 
Deceit, the Lord Evil-Eye, the Lord Blasphemy, and “ that horrible 
villain the old and dangerous Lord Covetousness.” These “ lords 
of looseness ” not only agree among themselves to entrap the natives 
of Mansoul, but dispatch a letter to their master Diabolus 
promising to make the town as vile as possible and suggesting the 
advisability of his sending an army of Doubters to attack the town 
from without. The proposal, after being discussed by Lucifer, 
Beelzebub, Apollyon, Legion, and Diabolus, is finally approved. 


Stace VII: RerpentTANCcE 


The plot of the Diabolonians is discovered by Mr. Prywell, who 
sounds the alarm. Lords Covetousness and Lasciviousness, posing 
as Prudent-thrifty and Harmless-mirth, are detected and clapped 
in jail, where they soon die of a consumption. In the meantime 
Diabolus’s army of 20,000 Doubters, with Mr. Incredulity as lord- 
general and Lords Beelzebub, Lucifer, Legion, Apollyon, Python, 
Cerberus, and Belial as superior officers, makes an assault upon 
Eargate. The inhabitants of Mansoul, inspired to heroic efforts 
by the example of Lord Will-be-Will and Mr. Mind, offer stout 
resistance. Diabolus at length succeeds in effecting an entrance 
through Feel-gate, but is unable to take the Castle of Heart. On 
the third day his army is routed by Captain Credence, whose forces 
have been augmented by those of Prince Emmanuel. Only the 
principal leaders escape. The Diabolonians lurking in Mansoul 
are captured and put to death, all but Mr. Unbelief, “a nimble 
Jack,” whom they could never lay hold of though they tried it 
often. 

“ And now did Mansoul arrive to some degree of peace and quiet, 
her Prince also did abide within her borders, her captains also and 
her soldiers, did their duties and Mansoul minded her trade that 
she had with the country that was far off; also she was busy in her 
manufacture.” 

A study of the characters of the Holy War also reveals some 
interesting parallels with the Morality plays. Professor Ramsay’s 
ideal scheme of characters of a typical Morality play is as follows: 


I. Neutral: Mankind. 
II. Representatives of Good. 
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(a) Virtues proper: Meekness, Patience, Charity, 
Chastity, Abstinence, Occupation, Liberality. 

(b) Good Powers: The Trinity. 

(c) Agents of good: The Good Angel; Graces such as 
Penitence, Confession, Mercy. 


III. Representatives of Evil. 

(a) Vices proper: Pride, Wrath, and Envy (com- 
monly attached to the Devil) ; Lust, Gluttony, 
and Sloth (commonly attached to the Flesh) ; 
Avarice (attached to the World). 

(b) Evil powers: Devil, Flesh, World. 

(c) Agents of Evil: The Bad Angel, other devils, vices. 

(d) Evil types: The Taverner and others. 


The Holy War has no central hero. Bunyan’s marginal gloss for 
the phrase the natives of Mansoul is Powers of the Soul, from which 
it would seem that the native inhabitants of Mansoul are to be 
considered as representing Man. In reality, the great majority of 
these are mere names; they take no part in the story either as 
Tempters or Tempted. The characters who constitute the storm- 
centre of the conflict are (1) Mr. Recorder Conscience, (2) The 
Lord Mayor—Understanding, (3) Lord Will-be-Will, (4) Mr. . 
Mind, Will-be-Will’s Clerk. It is they who answered the first 
summons of Diabolus to a parley. After the occupation of Mansoul 
by Diabolus Conscience became so debauched that he was no longer 
capable of recognizing sin; Understanding so darkened that he 
“became as one born blind”; Will-be-Will such a loyal advocate of 
Diabolus that he was placed next to his master in power; while 
Mind and he were “in principle one and in practice not far 
asunder.” When Prince Emmanuel succeeds in capturing Mansoul. 
it is Understanding, Will, and Conscience who are brought before 
Him as prisoners and through whom a general pardon is issued to 
the whole population. In the second defection of Mansoul these 
same characters play important réles. The representation of the 
neutral characters not through a central figure as Hwmanum 
Genus or Everyman, but through one or more personified powers 
of the soul is found in several of the Moralities.* In the Morality 


* Professor Mackenzie places in this group no fewer than five plays. See 
the English Moralities, pp. 23, 149 ff., Harvard Studies, Vol. m1. 
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play Wisdom, for example, the neutral group is represented by 
Anima, the Five Wits, and the three powers of the Soul-Mind, 
Will, and Understanding. 

Compared with the characters in the Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
characters in the Holy War approach far more nearly personified 
abstractions, yet none of them can be justly classified as “ Virtues 
proper” or “ Vices proper.” The powers of good and of evil, 
respectively, are fully represented; the first by the Trinity— 
Shaddai, Emmanuel, the Lord Secretary; the latter by a surprising 
array—Diabolus, Alecto, Apollyon, Beelzebub, Lucifer, and Legion. 
By far the larger number of the 200 and more names appearing in 
the Holy War are included under the agents of good and evil, these 
agents in each case being composed of persons both from within 
and from without Mansoul. Our scheme of characters would, 
accordingly, be as follows: 


I. The Tempted: Conscience, Understanding, Will-be-Will, 
Mind (Possibly, Knowledge). 


II. Representatives of Good. 
A. Virtues proper: none. 
B. Powers of good: The Trinity—Shaddai, Emmanuel, 
the Lord Secretary. 
c. Agents of good. 
(1) From Within Mansoul: Mr. Trueman, 
Mr. Upright, Mr. Desires-Awake, Mr. 
Godly-Fear, and many others. 
(2) From Without Mansoul: Captains Con- 
viction, Judgment, Execution, Credence, 
Goodhope, Charity, Patience, and many 
others. 


III. Representatives of Evil. 
A. Vices Proper: none. 
B. Powers of Evil: Diabolus, Alecto, Apollyon, Beelze- 
bub, Lucifer, Legion. 
c. Agents of Evil 
(1) From Within Mansoul: Lord Lustings, 

Mr. Forget-good, Lord Fornication, Lord 
Covetousness, Mr. Wrath, Mr. Mischief, 
and many others. 
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(2) From Without Mansoul: Captain Rage, 
Captain Fury, Mr. Ill-Pause, Tisiphone, 
and others. 


Whatever influence the Moralities may have exercised upon 
Bunyan was in all probability transmitted through some of the 
pre-Bunyan allegories. Anything connected with the stage, how- 
ever moral in its purpose, he would have considered as emanating 
from Diabolus himself. An allegory which contains traces of the 
Moralities and at the same time foreshadows the Holy War is John 
Alcock’s Abbey of the Holy Ghost, a work belonging to the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. An even more probable channel of 
transmission, however, is an anonymous work published in London 
in 1672, just ten years before the publication of the Holy War. It 
is entitled The Soul’s Warfare, Comically digested into Scenes 
Acted between the Soul and her Enemies Wherein She Cometh off 
Victrix. Empirea, the Soul, is tempted by the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil, but aided by Faith, Hope, and Charity, eventually 
succeeds in withstanding them. The Allegory might well serve as 
a connecting link between the moral plays and the Holy War. 

After this paper had virtually been written, I ran upon the 
following passage in Henry Medwall’s Nature (1486-1500) which 
outlines so clearly a Holy War as to strengthen my belief that there 
is a real connection between Bunyan’s Allegory and the old 
moralities (Reason is speaking) : 


“T assemble the life of mortal creature 
To the assiege again a strong town or castle; 
In which there is much busy endeavor; 
Much worldly policy; with diligent travail, 
On every side, which part shall prevail 
By sleight of engines, or by strong power, 
That other to subdue and bring into danger. 
In such case and manner of condition 
Is wretched man, here in this life earthly, 
While he abideth within the garrison 
Of the frail carcase and caronous body: 
Whom to impugn laboreth incessantly 
The World, the flesh, the enemy—these three— 
Him to subdue and bring into captivity. 


And certes; these, our said enemies, 
Be of their nature so mighty and so strong 
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That hard it will be for us in any wise, 

Again them war or battle to underfong; 

Also our garrisons and fortress to maintain long 
Again their engines; without spiritual grace 
We can not perform in no manner case. 


J. B. WHAREY. 


University of Texas. 





NOTES ON DRAMATIC NOMENCLATURE IN GERMANY 
(1500-1700) 


In our days when all dramas except operas and musical comedies 
are just plays, it is interesting to remember the painstaking 
attempts of former centuries to distinguish in the drama a multi- 
tude of minor types. When the classical formulas had been rein- 
troduced by the Renaissance there were, of course, tragedy and 
comedy and soon also tragi-comedy, but before the ancient classifi- 
cations had been universally accepted, and even for quite a time 
afterwards, certain terms were used of which the meaning is not 
often clear. Besides, even when tragedy, comedy and tragi-comedy 
covered nearly the whole of the dramatic field, a number of sub- 
species sprang up, developed and often disappeared without leaving 
more than the vaguest trace, perhaps not even a name, in the 
critical literature of the time. Or else there would be phantom 
species like the satyric drama which, long since disembodied, 
haunted modern poetics for centuries. 

The following notes, jotted down in the course of a study on 
German dramaturgy, whilst disclaiming any attempt at complete- 
ness, may yet be found of some interest and may draw attention to 
certain problems of dramatic nomenclature which might repay a 
more exhaustive treatment. 

A rapid glance into three successive centuries will serve to illus- 
trate the changing outline and arrangement of the dramatic 
“map.” Jodocus Badius, the printer and humanist, whose views, 
expressed in the Prenotamenta to his edition of Terence (1502, 
probably also 1500), may bbe taken as typical of the closing fifteenth 
century, counted amongst the species of the drama, “ Omnes 
tragedie: omnes comedie: omnes mimi quedam egloge. Quidam 
dialogi & omnia in quibus autor non loquitur, sed solummodo 
persone per ipsum introducte.” Distinguished by a keen sense of 
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the dramatic even in essentially undramatic work, this survey 
brings home the fact that, when it was made, the dramatic horizon 
of the so-called modern man still practically coincided with that 
of the ancient, if indeed it was not more restricted. To be sure 
Badius might have recognized certain forms of the medieval 
drama, which he knew and sometimes obviously ‘had in mind; but 
he did not: a fact to be accepted and interpreted. The title-page 
of the second volume of Hans Sachs’ collected works (1560) 
promises “ Tragedi, Comedi, Spiel, Gesprech, Spriich und Fabel ” ; 
the third volume contains “ zuerst die geistlichen spiel, [zweitens]| 
weltlich, alt Histori, ausz den Poetn und geschicht schreibern . . .” 
the third “die Fasznacht spiel, mancherley art.” There is no 
theory in this: it is merely a statement of contemporary fact, 
suggestive of a rather elaborate partition in the wide field of the 
drama, laid out into many small plots. Still a century later 
(1668), and we find the leader of a company of traveling actors 
in supplication to the town-council of Frankfurt, promising “ etwas 
wunderwiirdiges von einer neuen Invention so weder Tragodie, 
Comédie, Pastoral oder Histori, der Schatten genannt, welches bei 
allen Nationen der Welt niemals gesehen worden zum Besten 
geben.” ? 

Thus it is plain that the dramatic horizon has varied with the 
age, contracting or receding, spanning fields of diverse growth and 
cultivation. The survey of these offers some of the fascination of 
early maps, where towns are often pictured with houses and 
churches and outer walls, but great inviting stretches are labeled 
‘terra incognita.’ 

Dr1ALoc-GEsPRECH 


One of the simplest forms of the drama is the dialogue; yet 
the simplicity of its technique seems to be equalled only by the 
complexity of its inner associations. It is not our task here to 
show by practical investigation its connection with the learned, 
philosophical disputation, the didactic pamphlet, the Streitgedicht, 
or to point out its occasional similarity to Shrovetide plays or its 
contamination by Massendrama.* Yet that is just what a theory 


*E. Mentzel, Geschichte d. Schauspielkunst in Fr. a. M., 1882, p. 98. 
Velten (Aug. 21, 1686) also mentions the “ Poppenspiel und Schatten.” 
Ibid., p. 119. ; 

*G. Niemann, Die Dialoglitteratur der Reformationszeit, Leipzig, 1905, 
pp. 21, 43, ete. 
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of the dialogue, if such a theory existed, might reveal. As a matter 
of fact the meager information at hand fails to bring out any but 
two facts: first, that a dialogue is a poem, a conception derived 
by Hutten from Lucian’s dialogues and accepted ever since; 
secondly, that its nature may be dramatic. A passage from the 
Eckius Dedolatus and Hutten’s systematic use of the term 
Gesprechbiichlin for non-dramatic dialogues, go to establish the 
latter point. Johan Stammler’s Dyalogus (1507) is also, he 
claims, “in modum comici dramatis formatus” and elsewhere 
termed “dyalogum sub comedie formule.” The transition from 
dialogue to comedy, of which this is an instance, was easy, witness 
also the designation Comedia oder Kampfgesprech, often used by 
Sachs. Even if these comedies of Sachs were hardly worthy of 
the name, they were intended for comedies, as truly as Gnapheus’ 
Morosophus (1540), or the anonymous Lustspiel von der Weiber 
Reichstag, both elaborated dialogues. By the end of the sixteenth 
century, however, the dialogue was disappearing, which is perhaps 
the reason why Wolfhart Spangenberg (born ca. 1570) was careful 
to insist that his Singschul (no date), although dramatic and di- 
vided between six Characters, was not a comedy, but merely “ in 
gestalt einer Comédi, ohn abteilung der Acte, Spielweisz, als ein 
Gesprech zwischen sechs Personen verfasset.” There is probably 
some significance in the fact that where Stammler tried to show the 
similarity of his product with comedy, Spangenberg’s chief concern 
attaches to the differences. Comedy, once the less-known quantity, 
seems now to have become the starting point. 


GESPRACHSPIEL 


What the dialogue had done for the enlightenment of the 
sixteenth century on its momentous religious problems, was under- 
taken in the following century, for the propagation of useful 
and polite learning, especially amongst women, by the so-called 
Gesprichspiele. Closely related to the dialogue—Harsdorfer claims 
Plato and Lucian, Vives and Erasmus as his predecessors—this 
interesting and too-little known product seems to bear a near rela- 
tionship to the didactic pastoral. The Sptelstab which is often 
alluded to, is a constant reminder of the restless versatility and 
polished garrulousness of shepherds and shepherdesses in more 
than one literature. What the immediate models were it would 
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be perhaps interesting to examine more fully. The species is 
common in Italy, says Harsdérfer. The Senesische Spiele of 
the Accademia de gl’Intronati seem to be his most direct prototypes. 
He also mentions other Italian giwochi of the sixteenth, and French 
jeux de conversation of the seventeenth century.* But the nature 
and limits of Harsdérfer’s Frawenzimmer-gesprichspiele, which 
appeared in Niirnberg in eight parts from 1641 to 1649, are 
nowhere theoretically defined, in spite of their importance for the 
intellectual life of the seventeenth century. Balthasar Schupp was 
right in observing that “der Sinnreiche und Arbeitsame Harsz- 
dérfer . . . mit seinem Spielen mehr auszgerichtet hab als ein 
gantz Regiment Pedanten und Schuelfiichs mit ihrem Arbeiten.” + 
Rist, although obviously imitating Harsdoérfer in his Aller-Edelste 
Belustigung (1665 and after) did not even preserve the original 
name, which after Harsdérfer is very seldom found, although Georg 
Neumarck’s Poetisches Gesprichspiel oder theatralische Vorstellung 
eines weisen und zugleich tapferen Regenten (Weimar, 1662) 
might be adduced. Indeed, when Christian Weise hit upon the 
plan of providing some of the songs written by him in his student 
days with a setting of light dialogue, he was pleased to think that 
he had thus inaugurated a new fashion. As a matter of fact his 
Andere Arth iiberfliisziger Gedancken (1673) with its conversa- 
tions between Gilanes (Weise), Melintes, Fillidor and occasionally 
a woman, is nothing but a series of Gesprachspiele. 


AKTION 


The nature of a Gespriichspiel, in spite of the infrequent use of 
the name, is definitely known, whilst in the case of the so-called 
Aktion, the name is frequent enough, but the precise nature of the 
product is hard to ascertain. Perhaps the term was applied in 
preference to religious plays, as in Greff’s Zacheus . . . Action auf 
das 18. und 19. Cap. Lucae (1546), Ruff's Adam und Heva.. . 
Aktion (1550) and Clemens Stephanus’ Geistliche Action aus 
Ludovict Bero. Dialogo: wie man des Teuffels listen vnnd eingeben, 
Fiirnemblich in Sterbens stundt vnd zeiten, entpfliehen soll. 
(1568). Or it may simply have expressed the meaning of drama, 
possibly acted drama. 


* Borinski, Poetik der Renaissance, p. 171. 
*Freund in der Noht, Schrifften, 1663, p. 263. 
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The Latin term actio sacra or drama sacrum was used for biblical 
dramas, e. g., for Joh. Entomius’ Zorobabel, Drama sacrum comi- 
cum (1547), or Jac. Schépper’s Tentatus Abrahamus, actio sacra 
comice recens descripta (1551). Such plays were also designated 
as either tragoedia sacra (Levinus Brechtus, Huripus, printed 
1550) or comoedia sacra (Girbert, Incunabula, 1594) and later 
christliche comoedia, such as Geo. Mauricius’ Christliche Comoedia 
Von dem jimmerlichen Fall vnd frélichen Wiederbringung des 
Menschlichen Geschlechts (1606). The vagueness of the term 
actio and its inherent need of further limitation is well illustrated 
by the play of the Jesuit Bernhard Mollerus, entitled Vernalia 
Polycratis Regis Samu et VII. sapientium (1598), which is 
described as actio comica, heroica, sententiosa, peripatetica! 


SPIL 


This seems to have been quite as comprehensive. It occurs 
indiscriminately for tragedy or comedy. Like Aktion, it may have 
chiefly conveyed the idea of acted drama, which would explain how 
Kirchmeier’s Tragedi Pammachius becomes in Tyrolf’s translation 
(1540) Hin Christlich vnd gantz lustig Spiel! and how Geo. 
Gotthart could write Hin schén lustiges Spil oder Tragedi: Von 
der Zerstorung der . . . Statt Troja. (1599). The Homulus was 
first Hin schén Spyl (Colnn, 1584), afterwards Hin sehr schéne 
Comedi (Célnn, 1582, ete.) and Dedekind’s Christliche Ritter 
(1590) was In ein geistlich Spiel oder Comedien gefasset. The 
term was not restricted to religious subjects, witness Geo. Reyp- 
chius’ Hin schon neiiw Spil / von den siben Weysen ausz Griechen- 
land (1559) and the Tell-legend, made into Hin hypsch spyl 
(Ziirich, s. a.). Hans Sachs seems to apply it only to plays in one 
act. The designation does not seem to occur in the seventeenth 
century, except in later editions of popular sixteenth-century 
dramas; thus the Bremen Homulus of 1665 is still Fine Comddie 
oder Spiel; or perhaps in some belated dramas of the older type, 
printed generally in the early seventeenth century, such as Joh. 
Strick’s Geistlich Spiel von dem . . . Falle Adams (1602). Occa- 
sionally the sixteenth century has Spiels-Ubung, e. g., Aine geist- 
liche Spiels-Ubung die Zerstérung von Jericho vorstellend (1579) 
which reminds one of the progymnasta of the early humanists. 


JoserH E. GILLET. 











GIL BLAS AND DON SYLVIO 


Borrowings—in some gases mere reminiscences—from Cervantes, 
Fielding, Lucian, and the French Contes des Fées have been pointed 
out by various students of Don Sylvio,* but the influence of Le 
Sage seems not to have been noticed. This is most easily detected 
by a comparison of the proper names in Don Sylvio with those of 
(il Blas. Of the geographical names in Don Sylvio, including 
those of noble families derived from them, all but three or four 
have their counterpart in Le Sage’s masterpiece. It is true, not 
much stress can be laid on those-of the well-known cities or pro- 
vinees, such as Valencia, Andalusia, Madrid, Seville, Toledo, Gre- 
nada: in addition to these, however, we find Xelva, I, 8 = GB I, 
510;? Guzman, I, 150 GB I, 291; Lirias, I, 289— GB II, 
276; Zuniga, I, 311 — GB IIT, 431; Leyva, I, 366 = GB I, 402; 
Medina-Sidonia, I, 366—— GB II. 91; Zamora, II, 1544—GB I, 
190: Calatrava, II, 137 — GB I, 433; Jutella, Il, 370 — GB II, 
545.8 

The identity of the personal names is still more striking: Alexis, 
I, 309 = GB II, 382; Antonia, II, 370 GB II, 336; Arsenia, 
II, 145 = GB I, 227; Beatrix, I, 76 — GB I, 373; Blas, I, 222 — 
GB I, 5; Dorothea, II, 370 = GB II, 547; Felicia, I, 293 — GB 
II, 236; Felix, IT, 369—GB I, 350; Fernand, I, 374— GB I, 
402; Gabriel, I, 361— GB II, 106; Hyacinthe, I, 360 — GB TI, 
107; Iago, I, 224—-GB II, 137; Laura, I, 282 — GB I, 245; 
Leonora, I, 311 — GB I, 397; Mencia, I, 3 = GB I, 57; Mergelina, 
I, 116 — GB I, 164; Pedrillo, I, 65 — GB II, 86; Rodrigo, I, 114 


*The literature in question is cited in my article on “The Sources of 
Wieland’s Don Sylvio,’” Modern Philology, Vol. xvt. 

* For Don Sylvio the second edition (Leipzig, 1772) is cited, while GB I, 
GB II denote respectively vols. m1, m1 of the @uvres de A, René Le Sage, 
Paris, 1828. Some of the names in question recur again and again, but 
only a single instance has here been cited. 

* The only names of this kind not found in Gil Blas are: Cardena, I, 293: 
Montesa, I, 375; Villa Hermosa, II, 123, and Rosalva, the family-name of 
Don Sylvio. 
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— GB Il, 8%; Seraphina, II, 177 = GB I, 395; Stella, I1, 123 = 
GB II, 39.4 

Some of these names, again, are of common occurrence; but, on 
the other hand, why should Wieland have taken just these, in prefer- 
ence to scores of others available? Furthermore, several of them 
are not at all of frequent occurrence, e. g., Arsenia, Seraphina, 
Mergelina. The latter name, in particular, is so uncommon, that 
Tropsch thought it was derived from Don Quizote: “ Cervantes’ 
Pelerina ist das Vorbild fiir Wielands Mergelina. Man beachte die 
véllige Ubereinstimmung der Vokale und die teilweise der Konso- 
nanten in beiden Namen!” ® 

Here we have complete identity. In a number of cases, fur- 
thermore, not merely the names, but also the functions of the 
characters agree: Arsenia, for example, appears in both stories as 
an actress; Beatrix and Laura, in Gil Blas, are ladies’ maids, just 
as in Don Sylvio; Mergelina, in Gil Blas, is a married woman bent 
upon gaining the love of Diego, a young barber; Pedrillo, in each 
story, is the name of a servant; Seraphina, in Le Sage’s story, is 
the daughter of the Count de Polan, and marries Alphonse de Leyva, 
the benefactor of Gil Blas: with Wieland, Seraphina is the baptis- 
mal name of Don Sylvio’s sister, Hyacinthe being the name given 
her by the old gipsy; Estelle, in Gil Blas, is the stage-name of the 
former ladies’ maid Laura: in Don Sylvio, Stella is the companion 
of Hyacinthe when she leaves the house of the gipsy, just before 
she makes her appearance on the stage. 

Estelle, moreover, appears as the companion of the virtuous young 
actress Lucrece, who, after her betrayal into the hands of the king, 
“s’enferma dans le monastére de l’Incarnation, ot bientét elle 


*The only personal names not found in Gil Blas are: Miguel, I, 293; 
Eugenio, I, 296 (cf. however Eugenia GB II, 215); Isidora, If, 418; Mari- 
torne, I, 39; Sanchez, I, 114; Teresilla, I, 364, and the name of the hero 
himself. The names of witches, fairies, and the like, the sources of which 
Wieland frequently gives in foot-notes, have of course been omitted here. 

5“ Wielands Don Sylvio und Cervantes’ Don Quijote,” Huphorion, 4. 
Ergiinzungsheft’ (1899), p. 39. The name Mergelina goes back ultimately 
to Vineente de Espinel’s Relaciones de la vida y aventuras del Escudero 
Marcos de Obregon, from which Le Sage drew the story in which Mergelina 
figures. Cf. GB I, 164, foot-notes. Similarly, the name Fanferliische, 
which Wieland (I, 37, foot-note) traces back to the Contes des Fées, 
appears already in the opening chapter of Rabelais’ Gargantua. 


. 
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tomba malade et mourut de chagrin” (GB II, 508). The story 
of Hyacinthe seems to preserve certain reminiscences of this same 
Lucrece, since she also finds “ eine Gesellschaft von Schauspielern, 
in dieser Gesellschaft einen wahren Phénix, eine geistvolle und 
tugendhafte Schauspielerin, in dieser Schauspielerin eine sehr 
eyfrige Freundin und Beschiitzerin” (II, 138). . . 4“ sie blieb 
unbeweglich bey ihrem Entschlusse, wenn sie Arsenien verlieren 
sollte, sich in ein Kloster zu begeben” (II, 163). The scene of 
her theatrical career is Grenada, which city figures largely in the 
theatrical adventures of Gil Blas (GB IT, 33-79). The old gipsy, 
likewise, is motivated in Gil Blas, in that Scipio’s mother is of this 
race, and tells fortunes (GB II, 352f.). Hyacinthe’s foster- 
mother also teaches her this art: [ich] “ prophezeyhte aus der 
Hand und aus dem Caffeesatz, so gut als irgend eine Zigdiunerin in 
der Welt” (II, 98). 

At least one verbal similarity is likewise to be noted: Don Fran- 
cisco de Zuniga, when asked his name, replies (GB II, 221) : “ L’on 
m’appeloit Francillo dans mon enfance. ...” In the same way 
Pedrillo states (1, 288): “.. . wurde ich Pedro getauft; aber wie 
ich klein war, nannten sie mich Pedrillo.” 

The most striking proof, however, of Wieland’s acquaintance 
with Le Sage is found in the statements made by Eugenio and Fe- 
licia. In the latter part of Book VI, Don Eugenio says to Don 
Sylvio: 

Ich wette was man will, Sie glaubten beym Eintritt in diese 
Garten, und beym Eintritte des Pavillions, in einen Feensitz gekom- 
men zu seyn; und doch ist nichts gewissers, als dass sie in eben 
diesem Lirias sind, welches mein Grossvater Gil-Blas von Santillane 
der dankbaren Grossmuth des Don Alphonso von Leyva zu danken 
hatte, und welches seit dem theils von ihm theils von meinem 
Vater Don Felix von Lirias erweitert und verschénert worden. 
. . . Gestehen sie, Don Sylvio, dass sie bey Erblickung meiner 
Schwester keinen Augenblick anstunden, sie fiir eine Fee zu halten; 
und doch kann ihnen mein Pfarrer mit dem Taufregister beweisen, 
dass sie eine Sterbliche ist, und von guten alten Christen abstammt, 
die niemalen der Magie verdachtig gewesen sind; eine Enkelin der 
liebenswiirdigen Dorothea von Juteila, welche bestimmt war, mein- 
em Grossvater den Verlust seiner geliebten Antonia zu ersetzen, 
und mit der sie in der That eine so grosse Aehnlichkeit hat, dass 
man das Bildniss der einen fiir der andern ihres halt (IT, 369 f.). 


A little later, Felicia gives Don Sylvio further information about 
the portrait: ’ 
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Sie irren sich, Don Sylvio, erwiederte Felicia; dieses hier, welches 
sie fiir das meinige ansehen, ist wenigstens sechzig Jahre Alter. 
Es stellt meine Grossmutter Donna Dorothea von Jutella vor, so 
wie sie in einem Alter von sechzehn Jahren war. . . . Mein Gross- 
vater, der seine Gemahlin ausserordentlich liebte, liess das kleine 
Gemiahlde machen, das in ihre Hande gekommen ist, und pflegte 
es, nach der Mode seiner Zeit an einer goldnen Kette zu tragen. 
Er hinterliess es meiner Mutter, und da es von dieser auf mich 
kam, so hieng ich es an diese Perlenschnure, und trug ¢“ so lange 
als ein Halsgeschmeide, bis ich es vor etlichen Tagen in dem 
nehmlichen Walde verlohr, wo sie es bald darauf gefunden haben 
miissen (II, 404 ff.). 

All the above statements—the only strange thing is that no one 
seems hitherto to have observed the fact—harmonize perfectly with 
Le Sage’s story: here, Don Alphonse de Leyva presents Gil Blas 
with the estate of Lirias, “4 quatre lieues de Valence . . . sur les 
bords de Guadalaviar” (GB II, 276f.). Antonia is the first wife 
of Gil Blas, whose death follows close upon that of her infant son, 
“un événement que plus de vingt années n’ont pu me faire oublier, 
et qui sera toujours présent 4 ma pensée ” (GB II, 419). Dorothée 
de Jutella, some years later, becomes the second wife of Gil Blas 
(GB II, 552), who ends his narrative with the statement that 
heaven has blessed him with two children (GB IT, 553). 

Wieland assigns to one of these—in Gil Blas neither name nor 
sex is stated—the name of Don Felix von Lirias, the father of Don 
Eugenio and Donna Felicia. His story is thus, in a way, a sequel 
to that of Le Sage, in that two of the principal characters are 
represented as the grandchildren of Gil Blas, while the entire scene 
of the action is identical with that portrayed by the French author. 
At first glance these statements may seem to amount to a new 
charge of plagiarism against Wieland, but here, as in the case of 
Cervantes, Fielding, Bougeant, and Lucian, he has merely taken 
his materials where he happened to find them—the work itself 
is entirely his own. 

W. KURRELMEYER. 











SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 
IV. DRUNKENNESS In SHAKESPEARE 


In Shakespeare’s day the drinking of alcoholic liquors was 
universal Everybody drank, and at some time in his life even the 
most abstemious man was likely to be overcome by his potations. 
It would be absurd to look upon the drinking habits of an Eliza- 
bethan through the eyes of an American of the twentieth century. 
An occasional indulgence in intoxication was considered entirely 
pardonable. Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, who died more than 
sixty years after Shakespeare, calculated late in life that he had 
been drunk a hundred times. No wonder that such a model of 
correctness lived to be nearly ninety-two. A man was expected 
now and then to reach one of the clown’s three degrees of drunken- 
ness: “One draught above heat makes him a fool, the second 
mads him, and a third drowns him” (Twelfth Night, 1, v, 139-41). 

We cannot take note of every draught of liquor mentioned in 
Shakespeare as it disappears down “ the red pathway of fate.” The 
life which he portrays is interspersed with drinking almost as 
systematically as the punctuation marks break up a printed page. 
But we shall glance at some interesting cases. 

The kindliness of Shakespeare toward his topers is noteworthy. 
Examples of his tolerant attitude come to mind at once. Sir John 
Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch, who lubricate the plays in which they 
move as effectively as they do their own throats, make a strong 
appeal to our sympathies. We feel that Shakespeare himself 
enjoyed them. We could better spare better men. 

If we read the plays approximately in the order in which they 
were written, the first feature, after the portrayal of the Nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet, which impresses us as minutely and intensely 
realistic, is the tavern-life of the Falstaff plays. It is plain that 
Shakespeare knew this life well, and he portrays it with great 
fulness of pungent detail. Perhaps no other portion of his work 
equals these scenes in vividness and reality. Everything that 
happens to Falstaff is an occasion for drinking; and the very 
symbol of his revels, and their natural by-product, is the flaming 
nose of his companion Bardolph, to whom he says: “Thou hast 
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saved me a thousand marks in links and torches, walking with thee 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern” (I Henry IV, 11, iii, 
47-49). 

The pleasure-lover and the Puritan are set over against each 
other in Twelfth Night in Sir Toby and Malvolio. The creed of 
Sir Toby and his kind is expressed sub specie aeternitatis in the 
sharp retort: “ Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?” (11, iii, 123-25). It is a bit of 
poetic justice that, in the last Act, when Sir Toby needs the services 
of Dick Surgeon, we learn that the worthy practitioner is “ drunk 
an hour agone.” The wounded knight indignantly declares: “I 
hate a drunken rogue.” 

At the close of the play we learn that Sir Toby has married 
Maria. Commentators have asked when in the course of the play 
he was sober enough to be married. Their trouble is uncalled for. 
Sir Toby doubtless doubled his joys by marrying while he was 
intoxicated, and at once celebrated the happy occasion by added 
potations. 

Shakespeare’s tolerance toward topers extends in one case to the 
very brink of the grave. The drunken Barnardine in Measure for 
Measure has been doomed to death, and his body is needed as a 
substitute for that of Claudio. But, as Raleigh expresses it, he 
“even refuses the duty for which he was created.” With drunken 
gravity he declares: “I will not consent to die this day, that’s 
certain.” The lordly vagabond is obediently spared, and is 
pardoned at the close of the play. 

This genial treatment of revelling is what we think of as usual 
and natural in Shakespeare. But there are sterner passages that 
must not be overlooked; just as we must not omit from the life 
of Sir John Falstaff that bitter day when the harsh voice of the 
young King startled him with the words, 


I know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers. 


One feels a certain implicit condemnation of drunkenness even in 
a few situations in which humor is the prominent feature. 

In running over the roll of her suitors, the witty Portia reports 
concerning “the young German, the Duke of Saxony’s nephew,” 
that she likes him “ very vilely in the morning, when he is sober, 
and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk.” 
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As with an aged and a great wine, every year that has passed 
since it was made has only added flavor to Slender’s declaration 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor: 

“ [ll ne’er be drunk whilst I live again, but in honest, civil, godly 
company, for this trick. If I be drunk, I’ll be drunk with those 
that have the fear of God, and not with drunken knaves. 

Evans. So Got udge me, that is a virtuous mind ” (1, i, 186-92). 

The speech of the drunken Porter in Macbeth, who comes 
stumbling across the stage after the murder of Duncan, is not 
primarily humorous; it is a startling dramatic contrast to the scene 
of horror that we have just lived through. Coleridge and some 
other critics have felt that this babbling, ribald speech cannot be 
by Shakespeare. One writer calls it “strangely out of place 
amidst the horrors which surround it.” But the late Professor 
J. W. Hales and others fairly demonstrated both its fitness and 
its Shakespearean quality.* The powerful incident of the knocking 
at the gate is inseparably bound up with it; and its bitter irony is 
intense. “If a man were porter of hell-gate”—Ah, he is the 
porter of hell-gate, though he knows it not! 

In various plays the drunkenness of some character is an essential 
feature of the plot, and in most of these cases one feels a distinct 
note of disapproval. Stephano in The Tempest is an interesting 
example. It was clearly established by Malone that in writing this 
play, perhaps his last as it is his most thoughtful comedy, Shake- 
speare took suggestions from the shipwreck of Gates and Somers 
upon the Bermuda Islands in 1609, when on their way to Virginia. 
After a stay of ten months the company succeeded in reaching 
Virginia in two boats of their own construction. Accounts of this 
shipwreck were published in England near the close of 1610. Since 
The Tempest was acted before King James on November 1, 1611,” 
it was evidently written when the story of the shipwreck was an 
interesting piece of news. Mr. Kipling, a poet interpreting a poet, 
suggests that the dramatist heard the tale from the lips of a 
drunken sailor who had been a member of the wrecked crew, the 
original of Stephano. 


“ [To Shakespeare] in a receptive hour, sent by heaven, entered 
the original Stephano fresh from the seas and half-seas over. To 


1 Transactions of the New Shakspere Society for 1874, Part 11, pp. 255-84. 
2 See Ernest Law, Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, London, 1911. 
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him Stephano told his tale all in one piece, a two hours’ discourse 
of most glorious absurdities. His profligate abundance of detail at 
the beginning, when he was more or less sober, supplied and surely 
established the earth-basis of the play, in accordance with the great 
law that a story to be truly miraculous must be ballasted with facts. 
His maunderings of magic and incomprehensible ambushes, when 
he was without reservation drunk . . . . suggested to the manager 
[Shakespeare] the peculiar note of its supernatural mechanism.” * 


In the play itself, however, the reader will remember that 
Stephano is not an attractive character, and that he is well punished 
for his maudlin mischief. 

The comedy of the drunken and deceived Sly in the Induction 
to The Taming of the Shrew is marked by astonishing vividness of 
detail and complete naturalness. Every word of Sly is effective, 
ending with his forced praise of the play that is keeping him from 
grosser pleasures. He says to the page masquerading as his wife: 
“?Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam lady; would ’t were 
done!” (1, i, 258-59). 

In Much Ado Borachio tells of his evil-doing to Conrade. The 
overhearing of his words by the watch finally thwarts the villainous 
purpose of Don John. Apparently Borachio, whose name means 
drunkard, is intoxicated at the time; and this intoxication helps 
to explain the fulness of his communication. He says: “ Stand thee 
close, then, under this pent-house, for it drizzles rain; and I will, 
like a true drunkard, utter all to thee” (111, iii, 110-12). 

Though the revelling scene on Pompey’s galley in Antony and 
Cleopatra (11, vii) is not essential to the plot, its trenchant char- 
acter-portrayal makes it indispensable. The three lords of the 
known world, Lepidus, Antony, and Octavius, are entertained by 
Sextus Pompeius on his galley. In vino veritas. ‘The weak Lepidus 
is soon overcome by drink and is borne out. His drunken inquiries 
concerning the “strange serpents” of Egypt receive later a start- 
ling application. Next Menas urges that Pompey consent to the 
cutting of the throats of the triumvirs, and then make himself lord 
of the world. For a moment we are in amazed suspense, fearing— 
shall I say?—lest the whole course of human history be changed. 


°*The Spectator, July 2, 1898. Reprinted by the Dramatic Museum 
of Columbia University, 1916; also in A Book of Homage to Shakespeare, 
Oxford, 1916, pp. 200-03. 
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But Pompey will not murder his unsuspecting guests, though he 
says regretfully to Menas: 


Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t! 


The pleasure-loving Antony now abandons himself to the joys of 
revelling. But Octavius, the cautious and crafty, feels an instinc- 
tive unwillingness to be overcome by drink: 


It’s monstrous labour when I wash my brain 
And it grows fouler. 


Soon he insists: 


What would you more? Pompey, good-night. Good brother, 
Let me request you off; our graver business 

Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let’s part; 

You see we have burnt our cheeks. Strong Enobarb 

Is weaker than the wine, and mine own tongue 

Splits what it speaks; the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick’d us all. What needs more words? Good-night. 
Good Antony, your hand. 


This astonishing scene tells us plainly which of these men will 
finally rule the world. 

The drunkenness of Cassio in Othello (11, iii), brought about by 
the machinations of Iago, is fundamental to the plot. When 
Othello dismisses Cassio from office, the shock sobers him. Did 
any man in our twentieth century ever feel more intensely than does 
Cassio the disgrace of intoxication? 


“ Drunk? and speak parrot? and squabble? swagger? swear? and 
discourse fustian with one’s own shadow? O thou invisible spirit of 
wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee devil! 


“© God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains! That we should, with joy, pleasure, revel, and 
applause, transform ourselves into beasts! 

To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a 
beast ! ” 


Iago offers in reply the accepted view of Shakespeare’s day: 


“ Come, come, good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be well 
us’d ; exclaim no more against it. 


“ You or any man living may be drunk at a time, man.” 
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I question whether a parallel to Cassio’s intense shame at being 
overcome by drink can be found in the literature of that period. 
Although these utterances are thoroughly dramatic, a stream does 
not rise higher than its source. I am sure that these bitter words 
of Cassio, not the smug commonplaces of the cynical Iago, come 
nearer to expressing the mind of the dramatist. I believe that 
Shakespeare, too, felt keenly the disgrace of being overcome by 
drink, and that the subject of drunkenness had for him a very 
personal and poignant interest. 

Two temperance sermons uttered by characters in Shakespeare, 
one brief, the other more elaborate, may be cited in support of this 
view, especially since neither of them is called for by the plot. 
When Adam seeks to go along with Orlando as his personal servant, 
we get an unexpected homily: 


Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. 
(As You Like It, 11, iii, 47-53.) 


The wassailing of his uncle the King is sharply condemned by 
Hamlet. This noisy, systematized revelling is to him “a custom 
more honour’d in the breach than the observance.” 


This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduc’d and tax’d of other nations. 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition; ...... 
(1, iv, 17-20.) 


These lines begin an intense harangue against excessive drinking. 
Coleridge defends the naturalness of these lines in Hamlet’s mouth 
under the circumstances, and also points out that the interest of 
the Prince, his friends, and the audience in this outburst causes 
them all to be taken completely by surprise when the Ghost 
suddenly appears. This is dramatically most effective. Neverthe- 
less, the passage has no vital relation to the action, and it is omitted 
from the Folio. Sir Walter Raleigh thinks that the lines may have 
been dropped “ because they came too near to censuring the vices 
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of Queen Anne of Denmark’s court.” * But the passage is only one 
of many in Hamlet that were left out of the Folio, Iv, iv, 9-66 being 
a notable example. The shortening of the Folio text seems to 
represent only the first installment of that cutting which managers 
have always practiced upon this very long play. Raleigh says 
further concerning these lines about drinking: “‘They have little 
dramatic value, and illustrate Shakespeare’s habit of making room 
in his plays for any topic that is uppermost in his mind.” I am 
confident that Shakespeare’s interest in this topic was not transient 
but permanent. 

One other piece of evidence seems to show that the subject of 
excessive drinking had a very personal interest for Shakespeare. 
This should be interpreted from the view of his own day, not of 
ours. John Ward, vicar of Stratford from 1648 to 1679, left the 
following entry in his diary, the only information that has come 
to us concerning the death of the dramatist: 


“ Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting, 
and it seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fever there 
contracted.” 

ALBERT H. ToLMAN. 


The Uniwersity of Chicago. 





THE NORTHERN PASSION AND THE MYSTERIES 


Some time ago I had occasion to make a detailed comparison of 
the Northern Passion and the York and Towneley mysteries. The 
results which I obtained I have since compared with Miss Foster’s 
treatment of the same subject in the publications of the Early 
English Text Society (Original Series, 147), and it is my purpose 
to set down here the differences which I have noted, some of which 
are rather significant. I have used the Harleian manuscript in 
making my comparisons. 

To the parallel passages cited by Miss Foster I wish to add the 


following: 
And an oyntment she broght 


that precyus was to prayse. (T. xx, 256) 





* Shakespeare’s England, Oxford, 1916, 1, 17. 





















THE NORTHERN PASSION 


Ane oynement with hir scho broght, 
pat was of precius thinges wroght 


And I am he sothly, 
And pat schall I a-saie. 


“T said 30w suthly I am he.” 


Wherby, Iudas, shuld we hym knaw, 
If we shall wysely wyrk, I wys? 
ffor som of us hym neuer saw. 


“Say us how we sall him knaw, 
ffor sum of us him neuer saw ” 


let hym go where he wyll 
ffor now and euermore. 


“ And lat him wende whare so he will 
As it is writen shall it be now 

“ Als it es wreten, so sall it be” 
I graunte well if he ded be. 


“Thesu body grant I pe, 
Bot I wil wit pat he ded be.” 


So meke and mylde but if 3e be 
“ Als milde and meke bihoues 30w be 


pis ilke night or be cokkys crowe, 
Shall bow thre tymes my name denye, 
And say bow knewe me neuer, 

Nor no meyne of myne. 


“bat, or be kok have krawin thrise, 
Sall it worth opon pis wise, 
pat my name saltow deny 
And fast forsake my cuwmpany ” 


(P. 111) 


(Y. xxv, 268) 


(P. 541) 


(T. xx, 588) 


(P. 512, 11*) 


(T. xx, 105) 
(P. 1028a) 
(T. xxim, 553) 
(P. 1686) 
(T,. xxi, 640) 


(P. 1853) 
(Y. xxvn, 89) 
(P. 307) 


(Y. xxvii, 134) 


(P. 409) 


For I have coveite kyndely pat comely to knaw 


“T have oft couit pi cuming.” 
And also oure greuance for-geue we algate 
“ Now all my greuance I for gif” 


To berie in pilgrimes pat by pe wey dies. 
Pilgrimes and palmeres to putte bere, 
Sir Kaiphas and Anna, assente 3e perto? 
And obere false felone pat we for-fare. 





(Y. xxx1, 138) 
(P. 970) 

(Y. xxx1, 391) 
(P. 976a) 


(Y. xxx, 332) 
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“Al pat suffer ded for sin, 
And pilgrims par in forto graue, 


And oper pat pai vouched saue.” (P. 882) 
Speke, and excuse pe if pou can. (Y. xxx, 300) 
“ Excuse pi self now if pou can.” (P. 922, 1) 
Vath! qui destruit templum. (Y. xxxv, 273 Ms.) 
Vath qui destruit templum dei . (P. 1648) 
What sorowe I suffre for thy sake (Y. xxxvi, 188) 
“ And suffers sorows for 30wre sake (P. 1758b) 


A word may be said about verbal parallels. In accounting for the 
fact that York does not show even more resemblances than it does 
to the Middle English Gospel of Nicodemus, Mr. Craigie (An 
English Miscellany Presented to Dr. Furnivall, Oxford, 1901, p. 53) 
points out that the dramatic form of the cycle naturally limited 
borrowings from the poem. Such would be the case with the 
Northern Passion as well; but two other considerations seem to me 
here quite as important—perhaps more important. (1) The passion 
group in both York and Towneley is marked by some originality, 
particularly in the development of the common soldier scenes ; these 
plays are the most original of the York cycle. It seems probable 
that an author who was attempting to avoid the commonplace would 
not borrow with exactness in any great number of instances. (2) 
The metrical difficulty is not slight. It is especially to be noted that 
most of the York plays under consideration are written in the 
northern septenar stanza, alliterative and by no means so simple as 
the couplets of the Northern Passion ; and the difficulty is increased 
in the extended and excessively alliterative lines which are charac- 
teristic of the later form of the stanza. If these things be considered. 
perhaps we can hardly expect more numerous or more exact verbal 
borrowings. 

Among the correspondences between play and poem three are of 
particular interest. (1) In play xxxv, ]. 273 is printed by Miss 
Smith, “ Vah! qui destruis templum,”—the reading of Matthew 
xxvu, 40. The manuscript, according to Miss Smith’s note (p. 
358), spells the interjection “vath,’ and, what is rather remark- 
able, uses the verb in the third person, as in the poem. That play 
and poem agree in a grammatical construction at variance with 
biblical use is noteworthy. 
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(2) In its description of the betrayal, the Northern Passion 
reads : 
“ He schewes bare sum dele of his might, 
And so he stond bam in pat stownde 
pat doun pai fell all to be grownde, 
And still pai lai and dared for drede 
Untill he withdrogh his godhede.” (P. 532b) 


According to the interpretation of the York playwright “sum dele 
of his might ” is apparently a bright light which transfigures Jesus’ 
countenance. (Y. xXxvit, 254-265.) 

(3) It is to be noted that the York play on the resurrection has 
combined and clarified two conflicting accounts in the Northern 
Passion. In the drama the soldiers fall asleep before the resurrec- 
tion, and by the time they awake the women have learned that Jesus 
has risen. The soldiers assume that he has risen, but they evidently 
have not seen him. The second soldier says, 


“Whanne pat he stered oute of pis steede 
None couthe it kenne.” (Y. xxxviir, 313) 


The first soldier admits “pat we were slepande whanne he 3ede” 
(318). Yet the guards tell Pilate an elaborate story of their terror 
and their falling to the ground when Jesus rose, of the melody which 
they heard, and of the trembling of the earth. In the Northern 
Passion we read, too, that the soldiers fell asleep, but when Jesus 
rose 

pe knightes wele of him had sight, 

Bot forto moue had pai no might. (P. 1976a) 


Farther on, in lines 2004-2007, they appear to be sleeping when 
Jesus rises, and according to lines 2017-2020 it was the sight of the 
angel which caused them to fall down. A double account, then, is 
given in both poem and play, but not without motivation in the 
latter through the fact that three of the soldiers are resolved to lie 
to Pilate and proceed to do so, thus retaining the narrative of the 
Northern Passion without its inconsistency. 

In outline the York plays follow the poem more closely than do 
those of Towneley. Important incidents common to York and the 
Northern Passion but omitted in Towneley are the denial of Peter ; 
the incident of Pilate’s wife; the trial before Herod; the remorse 
of Judas; and the episode of the two thieves at the crucifixion. 
Minor correspondences in York but not in Towneley are the use of a 
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child at the last supper to teach meekness; the manifestation of 
Jesus’ power at the betrayal; the soldier’s reproof of Jesus for his 
speech to the “ bishop”; the Veronica episode; a reference to the 
king’s tree, from which the cross is made; and the moralizing of 
York, xxxvit1, 449-450, and the Northern Passion, 1. 2072. The 
only details found in Towneley and the Northern Passion and not in 
York are a reference to the savor of the ointment with which Jesus 
is anointed; the directions given to the disciples to prepare for the 
Passover in the house of a man whom they will meet carrying water ; 
and the remark of Christ on the cross that He has no rest for His 
head except His shoulder bone. The last of these is the only one 
that could indicate special dependence on the poem, although the 
first also probably comes directly from the same source. Miss Foster 
notes the use of a child at the last supper and of Malcus as the 
third person to whom Peter makes his denial as incidents found in 
York only among the English cycles; to these may be added the 
reference to the king’s tree. 

These results confirm Miss Foster’s early statement (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxv1, 169 ff.) that in the York passion plays the playwright 
turned to vernacular sources, and that the Northern Passion and the 
Middle English Gospel of Nicodemus form the basis of whole plays. 
The author has elaborated in an original manner the porter scenes; 
the scenes in which Pilate, Herod, and the high priests appear; and 
the scene between Pilate and his wife. He has explained Pilate’s 
name; he has called one of the soldiers Sir Wymond; and he has 
introduced the interesting episodes of Judas offering himself as 
bondman to Pilate and of the squire cheated of “Calvary locus.” 
Aside from these things, however, there is practically nothing in the 
passion group of York that cannot be found also in the Middle 
English Gospel of Nicodemus or in the Northern Passion. 


Frances H. MILier. 
Washington University. 











FESTUS AND THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 


According to Hall Caine, Poe’s Raven suggested to Rossetti the 
central idea of The Blessed Damozel. “I saw,” said Rossetti, “ that 
Poe had done the utmost it was possible to do with the grief of the 
lover on earth, and I determined to reverse the conditions, and give 
utterance to the yearnings of the loved one in heaven.” * However, 
The Raven must have been merely a point of departure for Rossetti ; 
in so far as the poem can be reduced to sources at all, we must 
look elsewhere than to Poe. 

The relation of the poem to Dante can be treated summarily. It 
can be inferred from what Rossetti himself says that Dante is not 
the prime source: “ When Hunt in his kind letter speaks of my 
Dantesque heavens, he refers to one or two of the poems the scene 
of which is laid in the celestial regions, and which I suppose he is 
pleased to think belong to the school of Dante.”* Certain details 
are in the manner of Dante.* Yet, Italianate as the poem seems to 
be, it owes more to Italian painting than to Italian poetry. Pater’s 
luminous comment certainly exaggerates the indebtedness to Dante: 


“ One of the peculiarities of The Blessed Damozel was a definite- 
ness of sensible imagery, which seemed almost grotesque to some, 
and was strange, above all, in a theme so profoundly visionary. The 
gold bar of heaven from which she leaned, her hair yellow like ripe 
corn, are but examples of a general treatmeut, as naively detailed as 
the pictures of those early painters contemporary with Dante, who 
has shown a similar care for minute and definite imagery in his 
verse; there, too, in the very midst of profoundly mystic vision. 
Such definition of outline is indeed one among many pvints in 
which Rossetti resembles the great Italian poet, of whom, led to him 
at first by family circumstances, he was ever a lover.” * 


In or about the year 1845 a young American, Charles Ware, first 
made Philip James Bailey’s Festus known to Rossetti.© The poem, 


1 Hall Caine, Reminiscences ; quoted in H. Walker, Literature of the Vic- 
toriam Era, p. 500. 

2 Family Letters, with Memoirs (W. M. Rossetti), m, p. 38. Quoted to 
prove this point in O. Kuhns, Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, p. 211. 

* Kuhns, p. 212. 

‘Appreciations, with an Essay on Style, pp. 215-216. 

® Family Letters, 1, p. 89. 
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W. M.. Rossetti tells us, “ was greatly relished, read again and 
again.” ® It was in fact one of the poet’s rather miscellaneous 
youthful enthusiasms, and seems to have definitely influenced the 
development of The Blessed Damozel. One of the cardinal doctrines 
of Festus is that sentimental passion has claims absolutely valid on 
all levels of being, in heaven or on earth. The following passage, 
among others, may be taken as illustrative of this doctrine: 


Nothing will stand whose staple is not love; 
The love of God, or man, or lovely woman; 

The first is scarcely touched, the next scarce felt, 
The third is desecrated; lift it up: 

Redeem it, hallow it, blend the three in one 
Great holy work.’ 


Furthermore, over and over again Bailey adverts to the situation of 
the lover on earth or in hell and the beloved in heaven, in order to 
show how sentimental passion may penetrate the cosmos, and he 
treats the situation sometimes from the point of view of the lover 
below, sometimes from the point of view of the beloved above. In an 
early scene Lucifer says: 


But I have oft times heard mine angels call 
Most piteously on their lost loves in Heaven; 
And, as I suffer, I have seen them come; 
Seen starlike faces peep between the clouds, 
And Hell become a tolerable torment. (p. 38) 


Here, as in Rossetti, the beloved maiden looks out and down from 
heaven upon the wretched one below. And again: 

This is a song supposed of one— 

A fallen spirit—name unknown— 

Fettered upon his fiery throne— 

Calling on his once angel-love, 

Who still remaineth true above. (p. 194) 


One stanza of this song reminds us, however remotely, of the “ ten 
years of years ” and the “ autumn fall of leaves ” in the fourth stanza 
of The Blessed Damozel. 


Oh! many a cloud 
Hath lift its wing, 


* Complete Poetical Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (W. M. Rossetti), 
p. Xvii. 

* Festus (First American edition, Boston, 1845, printed from the second 
English edition, London, 1845), p. 286. 
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And many a leaf 

Hath clad the spring; 

But there shall be thrice 

The leaf and cloud 

And thrice shall the world 

Have worn her shroud, 

Ere there’s any like thee, 

But where thou wilt be. (p. 195) 


Festus and one of his loves, Angela, meet in “ Another and a Better 
World,” and the same theme is treated at length from the point of 
view of the longing maiden in heaven. The following lines may 
well have had a direct influence on The Blessed Damozel: 


Festus. ... Shall I 

Ever come here? 

Angela. Thou mayest. I will pray for thee, 
And watch thee. 


Festus. Thou wilt have, then, need to weep. (p. 172) 


Angela. But love can never die; from world to world, 
Up the high wheel of heaven, it lives for aye. 
Remember that I wait thee, hoping, here. 

Life is the brief disunion of that nature 

Which hath been one and the same in Heaven ere now, 
And shall be yet again, renewed by Death. 

Come to me when thou diest! 

Festus. I will, I will. 

Angela. Then, in each other’s arms, we will waft through space, 
Spirit in spirit, one! or we will dwell 

Among these immortal groves... (p. 173) 


Even so does the Damozel pray, and weep, and long for her lover to 


come, and hope to 
“lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree.” 


In the next scene, a mundane “ Party and Entertainment,” Festus 
soliloquizes about his lost love. The following lines are worth 
quoting: 

And, while thou leadest music and her lyre, 

Like a sunbeam holden by its golden hair, 

May I, too, mingling with the immortal choir, 

Love thee, and worship God! what more may soul desire? (p. 200) 


And loving as we two have loved 
In spirit and in heart, 
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Whether to space or star removed, 
God will not bid us part. (p. 202) 


Of phrasal borrowings—or parallels—I have noted the following 
instances : 


Bailey, . . . She spake as with the voice 
Of spheral harmony. ... (p. 253) 
Rossetti, . . . And now she spoke as when 


The stars sang in their spheres. 


Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


Bailey, . . . The sun’s light 
Floweth and ebbeth daily like the tides. (p. 63) 


Rossetti, Below the tides of day and night 
The flame and darkness ridge. . . 


I have before quoted a stanza from Bailey that faintly suggests 
Rossetti’s fourth stanza : 
To one, it is ten years of years. 
. . . Yet now, and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face... . 
Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace. 


Compare also 
. . . the thoughts of other days 


Are falling gently on the memory 
Like autumn leaves distained with dusky gold. (p. 296) 
This simile is perhaps implicit in Rossetti’s lines. 
Two more rather remote parallels may be added here: 
Bailey, Earth fluttered like a dead leaf in the blast. (p. 333) 


Rossetti, . . . the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf. 


Bailey, God’s Son 
Laid o’er the black abyss a bridge of light. (p. 394) 


In Rossetti, .. . the rampart of God’s house 


By God built over the sheer depth 
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The which is space begun 


. . . lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 


Whether or not we admit direct verbal borrowing here—and I 
think the probability in some of the cases cited is very strong—it is 
evident that Rossetti’s central idea is found highly developed in 
Bailey, and moreover that both poets use on occasion the same kind 
of cosmic imagery, visualize the interstellar spaces in much the 
same way. In Rossetti there is indeed a decorative use of religious 
imagery which is not found in Bailey, and also a studied curious- 
ness and simplicity which is utterly alien to Bailey’s turgid and 
grandiose style. The Blessed Damozel is invincibly original, and 
nothing that has been said here should be construed to mean that 
Rossetti’s poem is not worth all the forty thousand lines of Festus 
put together. But it seems clear to probation, I think, that even 
though The Raven gave Rossetti the initial suggestion for the poem, 
and even though his Italian background gave him a certain amount 
of detail, his enthusiastic study of Festus markedly influenced his 
formulation of the central idea and the imagery by which he 
developed it. 


Aan D. McKIt1op. 
Trinity College. 





AD IMPRIMENDUM SOLUM 


Before the evolution of a definite system of allowance of publica- 
tion of books in England, and of a method of recording copyright 
in the registers of the Stationers’ Company of London, it was 
customary to secure for certain works royal grants, or patents. It 
has been assumed that these were both allowances for publication 
and guarantees for the exclusive enjoyment of a property. The 
possession of such a patent was, in the early sixteenth century, 
frequently announced by the printing of the whole patent or, more 
commonly, a portion sufficient to show that a particular sort of 
royal privilege had been granted ad imprimendum solum. This 
phrase, so frequently met with in early sixteenth century books, has 
usually been taken to indicate a sole, or exclusive, printing right, 
But Mr. Alfred W. Pollard has recently proposed a new interpreta- 

3 ° 
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tion, based upon a passage from the proclamation of Henry VIII, 
for the bringing in of seditious books, Nov. 16, 1538: 

‘“‘ Item that no persone or persons in this realme, shall from hens- 
forth print any boke in the englyshe tonge, onles upon examination 
made by some of his gracis priuie counsayle, or other suche as his 
highnes shall appoynte, they shall haue lycence so to do, and yet so 
hauynge, not to put these wordes Cum priutlegio regalt, without 
addyng ad imprimendum solum, and that the hole copie, or els at 
the least theffect of his licence and priuilege be therwith printed, 
and playnely declared and expressed in the Englyshe tonge under- 
neth them.” 

Mr. Pollard remarks on this: 

“ Tncidentally we may note that while a distinction appears to be 
drawn between a license and a privilege, the one word ‘ privilege- 
ium’ seems to be used as a Latin equivalent for both. Every book, 
as I understand the proclamation, required a license; but this license 
was not to be paraded by the use of the words ‘ Cum priuilegio’ 
without these words being limited and restricted by the addition 
‘ad imprimendum.’ These must, therefore, be construed ‘ only for 
printing,’ i. e., not for protection, unless this was expressely stated, 
in which case the ‘ licence’ was raised to the higher rank of a 
‘ privilege.’ The words ‘ad imprimendum solum’ have been gen- 
erally interpreted as equivalent to ‘ for sole, or exclusive, printing.’ 
Whether or not they can legitimately bear this meaning in Tudor 
Latin is perhaps doubtful. It seems quite clear from this Procla- 
mation that this is not the meaning they were intended to bear; 
but so far from the Proclamation in this respect attaining its end, 
it seems pretty certain that it intensified the very misconception 
which its authors tried to remove.” ' 

T cannot agree with Mr. Pollard in his innovation, because I see 
nothing in the proclamation to warrant such an interpretation, and 
because his reading makes nonsense of the royal patents themselves, 
as we shall see in several examples. I cannot find an instance 
where the phrase seems to me to mean “ only for printing ” rather 
than “ for printing sole,” which is, I believe, the natural interpre- 
taton of the words, as based on their use. Tudor Latin has 
stranger constructions by far than ad imprimendum solum as 


1“ Regulation of the Book-trade ... ,” Library, Ser. 3, No. 25, Vol. 
VII, pp. 22-24. 
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meaning for printing sole, 1. e., to the exclusion of all others from 
a similar right to print the work in question. This is certainly, as 
Mr. Pollard himself admits, the use of the phrase made by Shake- 
speare in Biondello’s speech, Taming of the Shrew, 1v, iv, 93. And 
we need not suppose that the proclamation of 1538 intensified a 
misconception in this direction or that it tried to cure one. The 
Proclamation did fail of its purpose in that the directions for the 
addition of the phrase ad imprimendum solum and of the summary 
of the privilege were not at all uniformly carried out. But I do not 
believe it was ever intended to make the phrase mean “only for 
printing and not for protection.” If there is any notion of “only 
for printing,’ it must mean only for printing or publication in the 
first place, with rights reserved to recall in case, after publication, 
it should be discovered that any treasonable, seditious, or heretical 
matter should be found to have been overlooked when the work was 
allowed or to have crept in after the allowance. In other words, I 
think that Mr. Pollard’s quotation from the proclamation lends 
itself to his new theory only because he has, in his efforts to throw 
light on a single puzzling passage, practically stripped it of context. 
If one begins with the somewhat tedious preamble, the passage fits 
into the general purpose of the whole proclamation, to safeguard 
the realm by reserving rights to suppress objectionable matter 
whether or not a work succeeded in getting by the licensers; and to 
prevent the surreptitious insertion of offensive matter after allow- 
ance: 

“The kings moost royall maiestie being enformed that sundry 
contentions and synistre opinions hath by wrong teachynge and 
nawghty printed boks incresyd and growen wt in this his realme 
of England and other his domynyons amongs his loving subjects 
of the same contrary to the true faythe, reverence, and due observa- 
tion of such sacraments and sacramentals and laudable rites, cere- 
monies, as heretofore have been used and accustomed within the 
Churche of England, whereof his hieghnes immedyately, under God 
is iustely and laufully soverayn, chefe and supreme hedd in erthe 
immedyately under Christ Estimyng also that by occasion of sundry 
prynted bookes in Englishe tonge as be brought from outward partes 
and by such like books as have been prented within this his realme 
sett forth wt priviledge conteyning annotacions and additions in 
the margines, prologs, and calendars, imagyned and invented by the 
makers dyvisers and printers of the same books, as by ‘sandry 
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strange persones called Anabaptists and Sacramentarys which be 
lately comen into this realme where some of them remayn privily 
unknowen. And by some other his hieghnes subjects using som 
supersticious speches and rashe words of erroneous matters, and 
fantasticall opinyons bothe in their prechings and famylyar com- 
munications wherby dyverse and many of his simple loving subjects 
have ben enduced and encoraged arrogantly and supersticyosly to 
argue and dispute in open places tavernes and alehowses not wonly 
uppon baptysme but allso uppon the holy and blessed sacrament of 
the aultre,” etc. 

The reprint in Strype’s Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, 11, 
256, from the ms. in the British Museum (Cleopatra E, v., 321) 
shows by italics “several corrections and additions in the hand- 
writing of Henry VIII.” Among the italicised passages is the one 
Mr. Pollard is explaining: 

“Ttem that no person or persones in this realm shall from hens- 
forth printe any books in the Englishe tonge onles uppon examyna- 
cion made by some of his grac’s pryve counsaile or other such as 
his hieghnes shall appoint, they shall have lycence so to do and yet 
so havyng nott to put thes words cum privilegio regali wt owght 
addyng ad imprimendum solum. And that the hole copie or ells 
at the lest theffect of his licence and privilege be therew t printed 
and playnly declared and expressed in the Englishe tonge vnder- 
neth them nor from hensforth shall print or bring into this his 
realme any boks of dyvyn scripture in the English tong wt any 
annotacions in the margyn or any prologs or addytions in the 
calendar or table except such annotacions be first vieued examyned 
and allowed by the kings hieghnes or such of his counsaile or other 
as it shall please his maiestie to assigne therto,” etc. 

Now, reading this over and considering the corrections and addi- 
tions, we recognize the first, onles, as merely a necessary correction 
of an omission occasioned by failure to remember that the item 
began with a negative. The second, like the third, seems to be an 
effort to interpret more strictly what immediately follows or 
precedes. The passage makes good sense without the second addi- 
tion; but the second addition read after what follows, “ And that 
the whole copy . . . of his licence,” etc., seems to be to provide 
against a deceptive garbling of the royal privilege to make it seem 
to be a larger protection of a work than a mere protection of, 
exclusive printing rights, such as, for example, a protection against 
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recall and suppression. If the reader will take the time to read the 
whole proclamation, I believe he will agree with me that this is not 
a forced interpretation. 

As I have already suggested, it would probably not trouble a 
Tudor scholar to translate ad imprimendum solum as for printing 
sole. This quasi-adverbial use must have been familiar enough in 
English legal parlance not to seem strange in the kind of Latin then 
in use. The New English Dictionary lists (388) several examples 
of the meaning “ with no other person or persons, without partici- 
pator, partner, sharer, especially in rights, duties, or possessions ” : 

1450. Rolls of Parlt. v, 190-1. Eny thing by us to hym graunted 
soule, or by us graunted to hym and eny other person or persons 
joyntly with hym. 

1477. Ibid., v1, 194-2. Every other persone to whose use the said 
Duke is sole seised in eny Castelles. 

1596. W. Barlow, Third Serm. 11, 49. The intollerable licenses 
of Monopoles and Solesales. (The construction of this is not in 
point, but the meaning is decidedly so.) 

1621. Elsing Lord’s Deb. (Camden) App. 153. The privilege of 
the sole printing of the Bible.” 

If we turn now to the privileges as listed in Rymer’s Foedero, 
we see indubitable evidence that the privileges were granted to 
guarantee exclusive printing rights to the owner, that he might — 
reap financial benefits from the work. “Sole printing ” does not 
occur in all, but it occurs in many of these privileges. Where it 
does not, there is an equivalent. 

Palsgrave’s seven year privilege, printed in the 1530 Folio of 
Lesclarcissement de la Langue Francoyse, does not contain the 
phrase in question, but, like other privileges, charges and commands 
all subjects that none print or cause to be printed any books after 
the copy of this work. 

Thomas Cooper’s privilege for Bibliotheca Eliota, 12 Mar. 1563 
(Rymer, xv, 628) reads: 

“We therefore of our Grace especiall and mere Mocion, have 
licenced and privileged, and, by these Presentes, do graunte and 
gyve Lycence and Priviledge, unto the said Thos. Cooper and his 


* Of. the use of “sole printing” as granted by letters patents in the 
Statute of 21 Jac. 1 (Rymer, Foedera, xvm, 522). 
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Assignes onlye, to prynte, and set fourthe to sale the said English 
Dictionarye (before tyme name Bibliotheca Eliota) .. .” 

A characteristic form of grant for the age of Elizabeth is that 
of the rights in Tacitus to Richard Wright, 1591 (33 Eliz., 
p- 17, m?): 

“ Knowe ye that We ... doe graunte and give Licence and 
Priviledge unto . . . Richard Wrighte of Oxford and his Assignes 
onlye, duringe the naturall Lyfe of the said Ricarde Wrighte, to 
imprinte or cause to be imprinted the Hystorie of Cornelius 
Tacitus, straightlie inhibitinge and forbidding all and everye other 
Person and Persons whatsoever, aswell our Subjects as Straungers, 
that they or anye of them, . . . do not... printe.. . the said 
Historie. . . .” 

Fynes Morrison got a privilege not only for sole printing but 
also for sole selling of a work in 1617 (Rymer, xvir, 10-11) : 

“ Know ye that We . . . give and grant full and sole Privilege 
and Licence and Authoritie unto our well beloved Subjects Fynes 
Morrison Gentleman his Executors, etc. ... for... one and 
twenty years . . . to imprynt, or cause to be imprynted, and to sell 
utter convert assign and dispose ... to his . . . best Benefit and 
advantage, the Booke and Books called an Itinerary written by the 
said Fynes Morrison.” As one or two parts were not yet finished, 
the allowance was provisional: “ being first seene viewed & allowed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bp. of London or by one of 
them.” This shows the relation between allowance and privilege 
very clearly. It comes out still more clearly in the privilege of 
Caleb Morley, 9 Mar., 1626 (Rymer, xvii1, 857-60) : 

“.. . That, by his paynfull Studies and greate Chardges, by the 
Space of Twenty Yeares and upwards, he hath invented a Method 
for the firme and infallible Helpe of Memorie, and grounding of 
Schollers in severall Languages . . . and that the said method, 
being lycenced to be printed, hath beene approved by three 
Reverend Doctors, and therefore hath humbly besought us in 
Recompence of his paynfull Study and great Charges, that We 
would be graciously pleased to grant him Our Letters Patents of 
Priviledge, under Our Greate Seale of England for Twenty and 
One Yeares for the sole printing, venting, and selling of his owne 
Labours.” 

George Sandis secured a privilege for the “sole printing” of a 
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translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 24 April, 1626 (Rymer, xv11I, 
676). 

Joseph Webb secured a very exclusive privilege for a way to teach 
speaking and writing of languages 26 April, 1626 (Rymer, XvIIt, 
680): “ Letters Patents of Privilege, as well for the sole Teaching 
by himselfe or Substitutes, the Writing and Speaking the said 
Tongues, by the Way & Method by him inuented, as for the Sole 
Selling and Printing of suche Bookes, as are or shall be of his 
Invention, or by him made serviceable and conducing to that end.” 

In view of the nature of these privileges, the reader will no doubt 
agree that if we interpret ad imprimendum solum in any way which 
robs the privilege of exclusiveness, we have made the royal privilege 
a mockery. Exclusive right in a property was the fundamental aim 
in seeking a patent. The patent might protect a natural right 
more powerfully or create an artificial right, as is illustrated in 
printing: where the author’s own right in his work is protected 
(or that of his chosen printer); or where a printer is given the 
right to a whole field of work, thus creating a monopoly. 

Some light may be thrown upon this question by considering a 
law case in which the argument turns upon the absence of the sole 
in a grant of printing rights in the Psalms. It appears, in 
Stationers v. Oxford, 4 Jac. 2, B. R. (Shower, 1, 671 ff.) that the 
Stationers had had granted to them plenam potestatem privilegium 
et licentiam imprimendi. Serjeant Holt, defending the Oxford 
stationers, raises the interesting legal quibble whether “full 
power,” with a prohibition of others’ printing, is identical with 
sole privilege of printing a certain thing. 

“ By the words of the patent he gives them power to:print &c 
with a prohibition to all others. Now the question is, whether this 
vests a sole interest or no? The king grants to them—the words 
are a grant of “ officiwm impressoris of all books. Theirs is of 
several in particular, with a prohibition to all others not to print :— 
licence and liberty, &c. 

“Those words in the case of a subject make not a grant to be 
sole: as if I grant to a man plenam licentiam et libertatem piscandi, 
this doth not amount to a sole grant, but ought to have the words 
several fishery. . . . So that, if it was the intention of the king to 
have granted the sole licence and liberty of printing, there ought to 
have been apt words put into the patent. For if in the case of a 
subject before mentioned, the grant of a common is not sole, with- 
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out special words; a fortiori in the case of the king, whose grants 
are interpreted more strictly and in which grants nothing passes 
without express words. And as to the words of prohibition of all 
others to print &c. these words cannot amount to a grant, neither 
can anything pass thereby.” 

The course of the argument was, that the prohibition ended with 
the king’s death and did not vest an interest in the grantee. The 
court inclined for the defendants, says Skinner. This is what one 
would expect at a time when monopolies were so much opposed. 
The argument above shows clearly that the attorney construed the 
“sole” as vesting exclusive rights in the grantee, i. e., as vesting 
in him an interest in an exclusive property right.® 


Evetyn May ALBRIGHT. 
University of Chicago. 
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Materials and Methods of Fiction, Revised and Enlarged. By 
Crayton Hamitton. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1918. Pp. xxvi + 233. 


In revising his well known manual, mainly by the addition of 
review questions, sectional “ heads,” and a few deprecatory remarks 
about O. Henry, Mr. Clayton Hamilton has effected little altera- 
tion in the original. By a clever publisher’s trick, however, the 
new edition has been put forth under two titles, both as given above 
and as A Manual of the Art of Fiction, Prepared for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges; but prospective purchasers should be warned 
that the two apparently distinct works differ only in the title page 
and in the wording of one sentence in the “ Foreword.” 

During the ten years that have elapsed since the Materials and 
Methods of Fiction was first published it has become a standard 
work. In spite of the many competitors which the decade has 
brought into the overcrowded field of textbooks for story writers, 
it remains perhaps the most thoughtful and the most genuinely 


* Since this article went to press, Mr. Pollard has informed me of the 
intended publication of an investigation by Mr. A. W. Reed, who presented 
a paper on this subject before the Bibliographical Society of London in 
November. 
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helpful. Certain chapters, particularly such as Chapter v1, entitled 
“ Setting” (on the whole the most original contribution of the 
book), or Chapter vir, “ The Point of View in Narrative,” present 
the student of the mystery of story telling with a clear-headed and 
penetrating analysis such as he may seek in vain in other hand- 
books. The chapter on “Characters” is almost as good; but it 
contains one passage that seems to need reconsideration. After an 
illuminating distinction between the typical and the individual 
method of character drawing, we are referred, quite correctly, for 
examples of characters that are purely typical to the personages 
of the morality plays; but for the other extreme, that of purely 
individual characterization, the illustrations given are the minor 
figures in Ben Jonson’s plays and Dickens’ novels. The truth is 
surely, however, that Jonson and Dickens in their personifications 
of exaggerated single traits use essentially the same method of 
characterization as the moralities, a method historically in large 
part derived from them; for the evolution can ‘be traced by imper- 
ceptible stages of the personified abstraction into the moral type 
or “humor.” Very different results are produced by the opposite 
method of character-drawing ; for a character becomes more indi- 
vidual, not as it is more simplified, but as it is made more complex. 
An instance of this extreme, where the portrait has been overloaded 
with detail beyond the point where the imagination can fuse it 
into unity, is perhaps to be found in George Eliot’s Daniel 
Deronda; and the error of attempting to present personalities that 
are too many-sided, in a way that may be true to life but is not 
true to art, occurs often enough in over-scrupulous historical novels 
and dramas. Mr. Hamilton’s inadvertence here, however, if it be 
one, is small, and his treatment of the problems of characterization 
is as a whole sound and suggestive. Many of his other pages also, 
such as his analysis of the triple process of the writer thru scientific 
discovery and philosophic understanding to artistic expression, his 
discussion of the relation of fact to truth in fiction, and of what 
constitutes immorality in a work of art, and his description of the 
necessary endowment of a writer of fiction, summed up in the 
happy phrase “an experiencing nature,” are altogether satisfying. 
The unfailing evidence of painstaking and penetrating reflection, 
and the always lucid and often notably effective expression, set this 
work agreeably apart from the crowd of hasty and commercialized 
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guides to would-be practical story writing, with their foggy think- 
ing and muddled style. 

While there is so much in the book that commands instant 
agreement and warm approval, there are not a few passages that 
would have gained by a more thoro reconsideration than the present 
revision has received. The admirer of the treatise of 1908 cannot 
but regret to find still unaltered in the new edition the old inade- 
quate and misleading theory of the difference between romance 
and realism—a theory which was first put forth by Mr. Hamilton 
as early as 1904 and has perhaps become a hobby with him, but 
which surely ought to have been revised out of existence. The 
unfortunate identification of romanticism with deduction and 
realism with induction as the fundamental distinction between the 
two literary methods of presentment rests upon a false basis and 
leads to absurd conclusions. If the methods of fiction bear any 
analogy at all to those of argument, such terms as induction and 
deduction would more appropriately describe the difference between 
a detective story and an ordinary narrative: the ordinary tale, in 
which the suspense is aroused about the effects to follow upon given 
causes, might be described as a priori or deductive, whereas the 
detective story, which arouses its suspense about the causes that 
have produced given effects, is perhaps safely to be characterized 
as a posteriori or inductive. But neither realist nor romanticist 
per se is concerned to prove anything by the processes of logic, nor 
is the main appeal of either to the intellect, the only field where 
logical categories have a just application. Were classicism, the 
third great literary attitude, which Mr. Hamilton has unaccount- 
ably omitted altogether, the subject under discussion, words like 
deduction and induction might be in place, for the classic artist is 
predominantly intellectual, just as the romanticist is predominantly 
imaginative, and the realist predominantly merely an observer. Mr. 
Hamilton mentions and dismisses, rather superficially, several 
other solutions to this problem beside his own. But he has ignored 
altogether the most satisfactory analysis of the three perennial 
tendencies in literature that has yet appeared. So important a 
book as Professor Neilson’s Essentials of Poetry, published in 1912, 
should certainly have found a place at this point at least in the 
bibliography of the new edition, 

Merely as a passing analogy, Mr. Hamilton’s theory might be 
harmless enough. But it leads immediately and quite logically to 
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certain unhappy conclusions. We are informed, first, that realism 
is essentially a modern product, because, forsooth, induction was 
first introduced into philosophy by Bacon. “ All fiction,” says Mr. 
Hamilton, “ was romantic till the days of Bacon. Realism is con- 
temporaneous with modern science and the other applications of 
inductive thought. Romance survives, of course; but it has lost 
the undisputed empery of fiction which it held in ancient and in 
medieval times.” Readers of the Acharnians and the Symposium, 
of the first oration of Lysias and the fifteenth idyl of Theocritus, 
of Plautus and Petronius, of Maitre Pathelin, the Townley Shep- 
herds’ Play, and the Prolog to the Canterbury Tales, not to speak 
of many a medieval fabliau or Icelandic tale, will be surprized to 
learn that genuine realism waited for its first appearance in litera- 
ture till after the Novum Organum. A second consequence is 
equally surprizing, namely, that almost all short stories are neces- 
sarily romantic, because the inductive process is practically impossi- 
ble in the brief space allotted. Kipling and even Maupassant are 
expressly affirmed to be romanticists in their short stories. One 
wonders if Mr. Hamilton is consistent enough to hold that the 
Russians Gogol and Gorky and Tchekhoff, whom he nowhere 
mentions in this treatise, are also romanticists. Surely such a 
method of classification darkens counsel. 

There are other evidences of a failure to take into account 
modern developments in the art of fiction, none of which perhaps 
lead to lapses so serious as have just been discussed, but some 
sufficiently unfortunate. Beside the omission of the great Russian 
story tellers, there is no mention of the stories of Conrad and 
Wells, with their noteworthy innovations in technique; and there 
is even an attitude of contempt toward the whole modern movement 
of naturalism, which is dismissed with the following bit of senti- 
mentalism: “ So-called ‘ naturalism,’ a method of art which casts 
the unnatural emphasis of photographic reproduction upon phases 
of actual life which are base in themselves and unsignificant of 
the eternal instinct which leads men more naturally to look upward 
at the stars than downward at the mud.” Whatever one’s attitude 
toward the work of Zola and Hauptmann, their influence on later 
literature bulks too large to be disposed of in quite so rhetorical a 
fashion. 

A less prejudiced attitude toward the naturalists would perhaps 
have saved Mr. Hamilton from the blindness which he reveals to 
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another distinctive manifestation of our day—namely, the return 
of the epic mood to literature. In an otherwise judicious chapter 
on “The Epic, the Drama, and the Novel,” he declares that the 
epic today is dead. The reasons assigned for its decease are that 
“we have lost belief in a communal conflict so absolutely just and 
necessary as to call to battle powers not only human but divine ” ; 
that “ we have grown to set the one above the many, and to believe 
that, of right, society exists for the sake of the individual rather 
than the individual for the sake of society”; and that the epic 
“presents the individual mainly in relation to a communal cause 
which he strives to advance or retard.” These affirmations about 
the spirit of modern society read strangely in the present year of 
grace. Surely every one of the marks which Mr. Hamilton finds 
necessary for the epic mood are essentially present today to an 
overwhelming degree. For at least a century we have been con- 
stantly becoming less individualized and more socialized; and the 
result in our literature has appeared in the stéadily increasing 
predominance of the community and the environment over the 
individual, shown so distinctly in modern naturalism, in the 
modern way of bringing the background into the foreground as is 
done’ by Hardy and his disciples, and finally in the notable modern 
revival of the epic itself in such examples as The Dynasts, Drake, 
The Dawn of Britain, and many another genuine modern reincar- 
nation of the ancient type. 

Another belated observation that has likewise escaped revision 
is that the novel today tends necessarily to shorten. In spite of 
the support which Mr. Kipling lent to this theory in his The Pass- 
ing of the Three Decker, it is more than debatable, in the face of 
the astonishing and unprecedented lengths to which leading modern 
novelists have been extending their productions. The Old Wives’ 
Tale, Somehow Good, Jean Christophe, and the host of recent 
trilogies and “ life novels,” suggests that it is time for Mr. Kipling 
to issue a supplement in which he might consider the coming of the 
literary leviathan and the convoy. 

Closely connected with the theory that fiction is becoming, or 
ought to become, shorter, is the doctrine of the short story derived 
from Poe. In spite of many signs that the so-called “ short-story,” 
the literary type fathered by Poe, is passing in modern literature, 
Mr. Hamilton stands out strongly for the Poe ideal. His definition 
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of this distinctive American product of the later nineteenth century 
as designed “to produce a single narrative effect with the greatest 
economy of means that is consistent with the utmost emphasis” is 
easily the best yet offered; for it not only defines the type, but, 
perhaps unintentionally, indicates its essential artistic defect. The 
American variety of the ancient tale succeeded only too well, espe- 
cially in the hands of its later practitioners, in its efforts after 
“the utmost emphasis.” It is too emphatic, too “loud,” to take a 
permanent place in the gallery of the really great types of literature. 
It. embodied the current ideal of “ efficiency ” as applied to story 
telling, and as such was eternally false to the principles of true art. 
Today, in spite of or perhaps a little because of the throng of 
manuals and textbooks that essay to teach it, we are returning with 
relief to the unemphatic but unartificial masterpieces of the 
Russians as truer models. The mechanical ideal to which the theory 
of the “ short-story ” inevitably leads is illustrated by Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s assertion that there is only one right way to construct a story, 
that the theme of Ligeia, for instance, could be developed in story 
form only as Poe has developed it. By a highly debatable analysis 
he attempts to show that the structure of this tale is “ at all points 
inevitably conditioned by its theme, and that no detail of the 
structure could be altered without injuring the effect of the story.” 
Today most of these inevitabilities are cheerfully discarded by 
really original writers such as Conrad and Tchekhoff; and the result 
is as refreshing as it always is when genius disobeys the codifying 
dogmatism of the would-be literary lawgivers. 

It is perhaps inevitable that any book on literary technique 
should bristle with points that invite controversy; and if space 
permitted one would like to take issue with several other affirma- 
tions found in Mr. Hamilton’s treatise. To affirm, after Maeter- 
linck and Andreyeff, that the dramatist must select from life only 
its active moments, and that his characters must “constantly be 
doing something”; that a drama must be based on a struggle 
between individual human wills (a doctrine ascribed to Brunetiére, 
who expressly recognized many other forms of dramatic conflict 
beside the struggle between two characters—a limitation that 
would exclude equally Oedipus, Macbeth, and Ghosts); that the 
connotation of a word inheres solely in the sensuous appeal of its 
sound and the suggestions thereby called up—these and other dicta 
might well be subjected to prolonged discussion. To do so, however, 
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would give an impression disproportionate to the larger number of 
sound and thoroly convincing pages with which the book is filled. 
Had Mr. Hamilton designed it, as perhaps he did, and as his 
predecessor Aristotle is said to have done with his manual on the 
materials and methods of Greek fiction, merely as a codification by 
induction of the principles of the generation just preceding, the 
number of passages that call for disagreement would be considerably 
diminished ; and the measure of accomplishment which the com- 
parison suggests is after all not undeserved by the book’s real 
achievement. 
Ropert L. Ramsay. 
University of Missouri. 





Georg Rudolf Weckherlin. The Embodiment of a Transitional 
Stage in German Metrics. By Aaron Scuarrer, Ph. D., 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1918. (Hesperia: 
Studies in Germanic Philology, No. 10.) 


In this monograph Dr. Schaffer presents the results of a careful 
and exhaustive study of the metrics of Georg Rudolf Weckherlin, 
the German poet of the seventeenth century, who, it may be inci- 
dentally remarked, was Milton’s immediate predecessor as Secretary 
for Foreign Tongues to the Committee of the Two Kingdoms. 

Weckherlin’s verse-technique has been a much discussed topic 
since the days of Herder, who was the first to rescue the poet from 
oblivion. The critics are clearly divided into two camps, the one 
holding that Weckherlin wrote in conformity to the then prevailing 
principle of the so-called Silbenzihlung, of which Hans Sachs is 
supposedly the most renowned exponent; v.1e other, that he wrote 
according to the free accentuating principle of Early Germanic 
versification, of which again Hans Sachs is looked upon as the high- 
est representative. It was, therefore, with the purpose of recon- 
ciling these differences of opinion that Dr. Schaffer undertook this 
difficult investigation. 

The first part of the dissertation is devoted to a survey of “ Ger- 
manic Metrics from Earliest Times to Opitz,” in which the attempt 
is made to get at the underlying principles of German verse-tech- 
nique in so far as they may be applicable to Weckherlin’s poetry. 
This review is decidedly the most unsatisfactory part of the mono- 
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graph. Dr. Schaffer has permitted himself to be influenced too 
much by the older and more dogmatic views of Germanic versifi- 
cation and has treated the later and more profound theories of 
Paul, Sievers, and Saran more or less flippantly. Anyone who has 
taken up the study of metrics seriously and who is not merely con- 
tent to have an iron-bound theory as a working principle, will agree 
that the older views of Lachmann, as embodied in von Muth’s 
Mittelhochdeutsche Metrik, not only do not do justice to the verse 
as it has been transmitted, but actually do violence to it in many 
cases. It is true, we have learned much from Lachmann and 
Koegel, as Dr. Schaffer has rightly observed, but their four-stress 
theory of alliterative verse ought to be considered obsolete, as also 
Koegel’s ingenious attempt to connect the four-accented verse of 
Otfrid with the old alliterative verse. 

As regards the Middle High German period, Dr. Schaffer has 
clearly noted the gradual evolution from the old accentuating prin- 
ciple to the regularly alternating, “often at the expense of the 
natural prose accent.” In his estimate of the kurze Retmpaare 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, he accepts the so-called 
theory of arrhythmia, i. e., the regular alternation of stressed and 
unstressed syllables without regard to the normal prose accent. 
However, he modifies the general conception in so far as he wishes 
to keep “the conflict between arsis and thesis excluded from the 
final foot.” In order to explain these accentual conflicts, Dr. 
Schaffer has recourse to the following devices: 1. Hovering accent. 
2. Secondary stress. 3. Crypto-rhythmia (“a _ subdivision of 
hovering accent”). 

His application of the theory of schwebende Betonung (hovering 
accent) as enunciated by Saran does undoubtedly ameliorate a 
multitude of accentual conflicts. Likewise does the theory of 
secondary accent account for a considerable number of violations. 
But in Dr. Schaffer’s opinion there still remain‘a number of con- 
flicts, as for instance the “reversed accent” in dissyllabic words 
such as ufér, dahér, that cannot be explained by either of these 
theories. To quote his exact words: “ The hovering accent invari- 
ably lends to the thesis a ‘secondary,’ artificial accent. This 
artificial accent may or may not coincide with a secondary, natural 
accent. It is the latter of these two that is, in this study, desig- 
nated simply as ‘ secondary’ accent. The former, artificial rhythm, 
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or ‘ crypto-rhythmia,’ results from the desire on the part of the 
poet to break away from the deadly monotony of ‘ routine scan- 
sion.’” These are the three fundamental principles by means of 
which the author intends to explain all the metrical difficulties that 
appear in Weckherlin’s poems. 

Before proceeding from this point to a detailed discussion of 
Weckherlin’s verse-technique, Dr. Schaffer briefly comments on the 
“ three distinct metrical tendencies that were at this time clamoring 
for hegemony: 1. The semi-rhythmic (or irregularly alternating) 
—the vehicle of the ‘kurze Reimpaare.’ 2. The accentuating— 
the vehicle of the ‘ Volkslied,’ the ‘ Kirchenlied,’ and the ‘ Fast- 
nachtspiele.’ 3. The rhythmic (regularly alternating)—the tech- 
nique later borrowed by Opitz from Romance poetry.” This third 
tendency is but insufficiently developed by the author. If he agrees 
with Saran that French poetry is streng alternierend, and accepts, 
as such an agreement would imply, gross violations of prose accent 
as a necessary concomitant, then it is difficult to see how Opitz was 
deeply influenced by French technique in his development of a 
regularly accentuating-alternating principle of versification. It is 
on the other hand quite apparent that Weckherlin, Lobwasser, 
Schede, and others looked upon French technique in much the same 
way as Minor, namely, “ that it consisted of a fixed number of sylla- 
bles, of which several at definite positions always had the accent, 
not only the verse-accent but also the prose-accent; the remaining 
syllables were absolutely free and read entirely according to the 
word-accent, or rather to the sentence-accent, which predominates 
in French. A pronounced cadence (rhythm), verse-feet or beats, 
in our sense of the word, are unknown.” It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to see how the Romance technique in either case was of much 
influence in establishing the regularly accentuating-alternating 
principle that had already been clearly expounded by such an 
authority as Clajus, and put into practice with marvelous consist- 
ency by Rebhun and his followers. 

After giving to Opitz the “credit for having introduced a much 
needed reform in German metrics,” Dr. Schaffer deplores the fact 
that Opitz’ “total ostracism of irregular alternation was doomed 
to make for that very monotony which he thought to be the great 
blemish in the technique of the ‘kurze Reimpaare.’ It is his in- 
sistence upon and persistence in the use of rhythmical variation 
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that Weckherlin’s value rests.” This last statement is momentous. 
Does the author really believe that the reading of Weckherlin’s 
poetry with the practical application of hovering stress, secondary 
accent, and crypto-rhythmia produces a rhythmical variation? It 
is not the purpose of the reviewer to enter into a detailed discussion 
of rhythm. Most of us have a fairly definite conception of the 
rhythm of alliterative and classical verse. Likewise do we under- 
stand what is meant by variation in both alliterative and classical 
verse. But with respect to the rhythm of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century verse, no such unanimity prevails. Scholars are to-day in 
utter disagreement as to how to read the verse of such poets as 
Hans Sachs and Weckherlin. Dr. Schaffer has clearly set forth 
their several views. For our purpose we may divide them into two 
groups: those that maintain that Weckherlin wrote in accordance 
with the accentuating technique, and those that declare that his 
technique is strictly alternating, often with gross violation of 
natural prose accent. Dr. Schaffer agrees with the latter group, 
but with the modification that he would smooth the harsh ac- 
centual conflicts by employing hovering accent, secondary stress, 
and crypto-rhythmia. He has shown the predominance in Weck- 
herlin’s poetry, with the exception of his earliest productions, where 
accentual conflicts are amazingly numerous, of regular iambic and 
trochaic rhythm, and accordingly feels justified in saying that 
Weckherlin’s verse is regularly alternating. He would naturally 
“contend that the reading of Weckherlin’s verses with preservation 
of natural accent introduces a slip-shod, jerky metre which tends 
to destroy rhythm ; in addition, such a method cannot be consistently 
applied without resulting frequently in a larger or smaller number 
of arses than the particular verse requires.” Accordingly, he rejects 
in toto the accentuating theory. 

But let us examine for a moment some of the verses that are 
adduced in support of his contention: 


“ Néin, es ist nicht mehr ndht, der frémbden Kunst und Witz, 
Erfindungen und Spihl tnnachthinlich zudchten, 
Téutschland wélches wol ist der Erfindungen Sitz, 

Théilet den frémden mit viel mehr Kunst zu betrachten.” 


If we accept this as the scansion with preservation of the natural 
prose accent, we find that only lines 1 and 4 have the required 


4 
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number of accents. Lines 2 and 3 each lack one accent. But this 
deficiency is readily supplied in both lines by a secondary accent on 
the syllable -wng- of Erfindungen. This is no forced, unnatural 
stress. Ordinarily, in speaking, we accent this syllable. In fact, 
most words of four or more syllables have a strong secondary accent. 
How much more rhythmical is this natural accentuation than the 
regular iambic with its monotonous movement when read with 
observance of the devices proposed by Dr. Schaffer. The distinction 
he makes between pitch and accent for the purpose of counteracting 
this monotony, however correct in theory, is impracticable in sus- 
tained reading. We cannot, therefore, subscribe to the statement 
“that accentual arses which are forced by the exigencies of any 
particular verse to fall into rhythmical theses are read with the 
voice at a higher pitch, while accentual theses appearing as rhythmi- 
cal arses are given the stress.” 

We would propose the following scansion of the verses given on 
pages 82 ff.: 


Der stérnen gewohnlichen dantz. 
Vor der giter gesicht auffiihret. 

Sie mit ihrem kriiftigen pracht. 

O ihr aller Princéssin rihm. 

Miss man éuch mit winder anschawen. 
Damit éwere stirn sich éhret. 

Mit stéhts-wéhrender mayestét. 

Und ihr lieblich-léuchténder pracht. 
Muss éwerer wéissheit nachgéhen. 
Kan an zier vor éuch nicht bestéhen. 
fst der géter und ménschen pracht. 
O Thr Gittin déren fiirtréffligkéit. 
Wider séinen willen gestéhen. 

Dich villéicht méchte verdriessen. 


A regular iambic rhythm in these lines would be a monstrosity. 
In the subsequent version of 1648 these verses are made to conform 
to the Opitzian law. Verse 18, p. 84, is to Dr. Schaffer’s mind a 
change for the worse in the 1648 edition. But we see in it merely 
a corroboration of the fact that the accentuating principle was still 
an entity. Weckherlin was well aware of the offense to the iambic 
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rhythm, but for the sake of the contrast he deemed a violation 
justifiable : 


Ist des Tags zier und der Nacht pracht. 


Dr. Schaffer calls attention to a circumstance that in his esti- 
mation makes it impossible to apply the accentuating principle 
consistently to Weckherlin’s poetry. The line 


Und mit dem: haupt, hut, knii, fuss, hand 


contains “ five arsis-words” and consequently cannot be scanned 
with the regular four accents. 

How are we to explain this inconsistency? Evidently thus: The 
development of a regular iambic or trochaic rhythm had in its wake 
the determination of the number of syllables in a verse; for the 
four-beat iambic verse with masculine rime, eight syllables became 
the norm, with feminine rime, nine. The old accentuating verse 
with its variable number of syllables was soon made to conform 
with respect to the number of syllables in the verse to the regular 
iambic verse with its fixed number of syllables. In this way the 
accentuating verse received a stricture which ultimately led to the 
so-called Silbenzihlung, while the old freedom of accent continued 
to obtain. Thus it comes that we find an accentuating verse with 
a fixed number of syllables employed by the side of a verse with a 
regularly accentuating-alternating rhythm. Of course, the natural 
result of such a technique was the occasional variability of the 
number of accents in the accentuating verse. But the variability 
is not nearly so prevalent as one would @ priori suppose. 

A careful study of the poetry of the sixteenth century, particu- 
larly that of Hans Sachs, from the above point of view, will 
establish without a doubt that the so-called Silbenzahlung was never 
a recognized principle of versification, but merely the result of 
an awkward blending of the above-mentioned techniques. 


Epwarp H. Seurr. 
Washington College. 
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The Northern Passion. Four Parallel Texts and the French 
Original, with Specimens of Additional Manuscripts. Edited 
by Frances A. Foster. [Early English Text Society. 
Original Series, 145 and 147.] London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1913, 1916. 


The first impression the reader receives on examining Miss 
Foster’s edition of the Northern Passion for the Early English Text 
Society is that the work embodies the result of many hours of 
accurate and painstaking study. The first volume (No. 145) con- 
tains the four parallel texts, with collations from five other Mss. ; 
and the second volume, the French original and specimens of five 
Mss., discovered after the first volume was in type. 

The poem, which belongs to the school of thirteenth and four- 
teenth century religious literature represented by the Cursor 
Mundi, the Southern Passion, and the Passion of Our Lord, is 
the work of an unknown fourteenth century clerk, who translated 
his French original for the purpose of furnishing the laity with a 
palatable form of religious instruction. Although some of the mss. 
are contaminated and therefore show a mixed dialect, the author’s 
original seems to have been composed in the Northern dialect, a 
conclusion which is confirmed by the presence of pure Northern 
rimes. In view of the fact that the poem has been copied and 
recopied many times, it is almost impossible to determine exactly 
the affiliations of the extant Mss. 

The ultimate source of the poem is to be found, of course, in the 
mass of Gospel Harmonies, commentaries, hymns, sermons, his- 
tories, and legends. The major portion of the poem, however, is 
based directly on the Old French Passion, composed in octosyllabic 
couplets about the year 1200. The author of the Northern Passion, 
however, does not follow his original very closely ; only the first 800 
lines may properly be called a translation. He takes many liberties 
with his source, rearranging the narrative, omitting some incidents, 
adding others, and expanding or contracting at will. The author 
of the expanded version of the Northern Passion, c. 1350, added 
further material not only by drawing upon the works already used 
in the original English version, but also by borrowing from 
vernacular English literature. 

Such matters as date, dialect, and sources, however, afford little 
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interest to the general student. The most interesting and important 
side of Miss Foster’s study is the relation of the Passion to the 
English religious drama, for, as is observed, “the recognition .. . 
that the Northern Passion directly influenced the drama is in itself 
sufficient to justify a critical study of the poem.” The careful and 
excellent study of this relation is the most noteworthy feature of 
this edition. 

The numerous mss. of ‘the poem, its incorporation in the 
Northern Homily Collection, a widely used and very popular collec- 
tion of sermons, and the dramatic character of the Passion explain 
the use of the poem by the dramatists. 

The York, Towneley, and Hegge plays are indebted to the 
Passion, the first borrowing from the more Northern or expanded 
form; the others, from the more Southern version. Another dis- 
tinction between York on the one hand and Towneley and Hegge 
on the other consists in the fact that “in the York plays, the 
influence of the Passion, already present at the formative stage of 
the cycle, is more evident in the incidents than in the phraseology,” 
while in the other two cycles “the original cycle appears to have 
been independent of the Passion, and not till the plays came to be 
recast and rewritten did the influence of the poem make itself felt.” 

In the York cycle the indebtedness to the Passion can be seen in 
the presence of incidents not found in M. E. outside of the Passion 
and York, and in a few similarities of phrasing. Since all three 
stages of the York cycle are similar in phraseology to the Passion, 
it is very probable that the poem was known to all three authors. 
This evidence would show, then, that the earliest stage of the York 
cycle was not composed before 1345-50, since the date of the 
expanded version of the Passion used by the York dramatists was 
about 1350. 

The influence on the Towneley cycle is confined to Play xx, 
“The Conspiracy and Capture,” which is probably a combination 
of a lost York play and some play dealing with the Last Supper, 
the Agony in the Garden, and the Arrest of Jesus. The extensive 
verbal parallels establish the Passion as the source of the second 
part of Towneley xx. 

Verbal parallels and a similarity in the order of events prove 
that the Hegge plays also are indebted to the Northern Passion. 
The study of the relation between these three cycles and the Passion 
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suggests many questions as to the close relation between the English 
drama and English vernacular literature, and is by far the most 
significant portion of Miss Foster’s work. 


J. M. SreapMAN, Jr. 
The University of North Carolina. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY ‘T'ALES 
His purchas was wel bettre than his rente. 


This line, which refers to the disreputable money-winning activi- 
ties of the Friar, is correctly explained by Skeat (v, 28). “ Pur- 
chas ” means, he says, “ proceeds of his begging,” and the line, as a 
whole, then means that “what he acquired in this way (i.e., by 
“purchas ”) was greater than his rent or income.” Skeat, also, 
quotes as a parallel, Canterbury Tales, p, 1451 (1v, 363, in his 
edition) : “ My purchas is theffect of all my rente,” spoken by the 
fiend, who is matching rascalities with the Somnour, and a couplet 
from the Middle English fragmentary version of the Roman de la 
Rose, the Chaucerian authorship of which has been so mucha 


debated, viz: 
To winne is always myn entent. 
My purchas is better than my rent. 
Romaunt of the Rose, 6837. 


He quotes, too, the French original of the second line of this 
couplet, which occurs in Jean de Meung’s division of the Roman de 
la Rose: “Miex vaut mes porchas que ma rente” (1. 11760). 
Skeat’s reference is to M. Méon’s edition of the French poem 
(3 vols., Paris, 1814). In the better edition of Francisque Michel 
(2 vols., Paris, 1864), 11, 28, it is numbered 12493. Neither Skeat 
nor any of the other editors of Chaucer, however, have recognized 
that this line is not original with Jean de Meung, but a French 
proverbial expression, which must have enjoyed many centuries of — 
existence. And what is true of the editors of Chaucer is true, also, 
of the editors of the Roman de la Rose. The expression occurs, how- 
ever, already in a fragmentary Arthurian romance (in octosyllabic 
couplets), which was discovered only a few years ago and which 
has been edited by Paul Meyer in Romania, xxx1x (1910), 1 ff. 
under the title of Hnfances Gauvain. Here, to be sure, the expres- 
sion is not quite so concise in form, for the poet compels it to supply 
rimes to the line that precedes and the line that comes after. It 
runs as follows (ibid. p. 27, ll. 344 f. of the Second Fragment) : 


Et miels me valent mi porcac 
A double que ne fait ma rente. 


The unique Ms. of the Enfances Gauvain dates from about the 
middle of the thirteenth century—that is to say, from about the 
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time that Jean de Meung was born—but Meyer, rightly, I believe, 
assigns (p. 19) the composition of the poem to the beginning of 
the century. The author shows a marked penchant for proverbial 
expressions, all instances of which in the text, except the one now 
under discussion, Meyer has commented on. 

We do not find the expression in the standard nineteenth century 
compilations of proverbs, such as the Sprichwérter der Ger- 
manischen und Romanischen Sprachen, vergleichend zusammen- 
gestelit of Ida von Diiringsfeld and Otto Freiherr von Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld (2 vols., Leipzig, 1872-1875), or Le Roux de Lincy’s 
Le Livre des Proverbes Frangais (2nd edition, 2 vols., Paris, 1859), 
not to mention less well-known works, but this is what was to be 
expected, for “pourchas” is obsolete in Modern French, and the 
locution, naturally, perished with the word. On the other hand, I 
find it recorded in two eighteenth century collections of proverbs 
and proverbial expressions, viz., Dictionnaire des Proverbes Fran- 
cais et des Facons de Parler, Comiques, Burlesques et Familiéres, 
p. 314 (Paris, 1748),—an anonymous work, which was really com- 
piled, however, by A. J. Panckoucke,—and Dictionnaire Comique, 
Satyrique, Burlesque, Iabre et Proverbiale, 11, 345 (2 vols., Pampe- 
lune, 1786), by P. J. Leroux. Under “ Pourchas ” in both of these 
collections we have the expression under discussion in the following 
form: “ Ses pourchas lui valent mieux que ses rentes.” 

So far as Chaucer is concerned, he was so familiar with the 
Roman de la Rose that he may very well have derived his line from 
that source, but the facts which I have just presented make it 
evident, I think, that he might also have picked up this proverbial 
phrase in the ordinary social intercourse of the time. 


; J. Doucias Bruce. 
University of Tennessee. 





OLp EnetisH Lexicat Notes 


I find in the NED sub eaves the following remark: “ ‘The forms 
ME. ovese, W. Somerset office (Elworthy), point to an OE. form 
*ofes:—= W. Ger. *obas(w)a.” The star affixed to ofes indicates 
that this form is not known to be on record. Now, it is true, none 
of our OE. dictionaries book ofes ‘ margin,’ ? but for all that it is 
on record in a grant of Coenwulf, dated A. D. 811, and this grant 
was as No. 10 available to the lexicographers ever since 1884, when 
under the auspices of the Ordnance Survey Office Mr. M. Basevi 
Sanders published the third part of the facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon 
mss., issued by the said office at Southampton, England. On lines 
18-19 of the ms. of Coenwulf’s grant as represented by the facsimile 


1The second edition of John R. Clark Hall’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
exhibits only the by-form ofesc, ‘ border.’ 
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we read in the boundary description the following: @rest oneast * 
healfe betwynan leage 3 elman stede swa ofes scat. op stening 
mearce. Mr. Sanders renders this passage thus: “ First on the east 
side between Lee and Elmstead so over scet as far stening mark.” 

From this translation it would seem that Mr. Sanders misread 
the clear ofes of the ms. for ofer, i.e., 6fer—=Ger. Ufer. The 
verbal form scet he apparently failed to understand, as he leaves it 
untranslated. I believe it is a contraction of sceaded, a form which 
appears in the following passage on lines 20-21: east onstrate * 
nopealde * prymyrce lehwara. 3 denwara. 3 elmes stedes. swadic * 
sceaded on burhrode. The passage affords evidence for two words 
not as yet booked, so far as I know. So I draw due attention to 
primierce, n., and burhréd, f. The latter occurs again in the bound- 
ary description on line 19: swa jlangdices* west onbuhrhrode.* 
oferburhrode * west on boddesham. 


Some years ago I had shown in Anglia that beside crawe f. 
‘crow,’ there is an older, well-authenticated form cre f. ‘ crow,’ 
which I connected with cré ‘vox ranarum vel corvorum, WW. 
208", arguing that the sound made by the bird came to serve as 
its designation. That this argument is true, may be seen from the 
compound han-cr@, ‘ cock’s crow,’ which the Canterbury ms. of the 
Chronicles, designated by Plummer as F, has preserved to us as 
equivalent to han-créd, used by the Laud ms. (E). While accord- 
ing to Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles, p. 57, the entry in E 
under the year 795 reads: Her was seo mona avistrod betwux* han- 
cred 3 dagunge, F has Her wes se mona adestred. betwyx hancre 
3 dagung (Plummer, p. 56). While the Supplement to Bosworth- 
Toller’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary takes cognizance of cra, ‘the 
croaking sound made by frogs or crows,’ it has failed to range with 
: it the closely related cre, proof of which it wrongly and insuffi- 
ciently brings forward under crdwe. I am happy to say Dr. Clark 
Hall has been progressive enough to incorporate in the revised 
edition of his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary as a distinctly separate word 
cre = créwe. 

Otto B. ScHLUTTER. 





MiscELLANEOUs Notes 


(1) A Parallel between Milton and Seneca 


After the Fall, Michael reveals to Adam the future sufferings 
of mankind, and as a result Adam declares that he desires neither 
to flee from death nor to prolong life. In reply the angel exhorts 
him: 


* So distinctly joined in the ms. 

*So distinctly joined in the ms. On this particularity of writing as a 
unit the preposition and the noun governed by it I shall have some remarks 
to offer at another time. 

*I take occasion to recommend Plummer’s edition for showing that 
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Nor love thy life, nor hate. (Par. Lost x1, 549) 


Seneca writes to Lucilius: 


In utrumque enim monendi ac firmandi sumus, et ne nimis amemus vitam 
et ne nimis oderimus. (Epistle 24, 24) 


Hoe, quod vivit, stipendium putat. Et ita formatus est, ut illi nec amor 
vitae nec odium sit, patiturque mortalia, quamvis sciat ampliora superesse. 
(Epistle 65, 18) 


This section of Paradise Lost, for example in its remarks on old 
age, reminds one in general of Seneca and similar authors. 


(2) Words omitted from the ‘New English Dictionary ’ 


I do not find the words dead-furrow and inter-furrow in the New 
English Dictionary or in Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
though both are given in The Standard Dictionary, and dead- 
furrow is found in The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. The 
word dead-furrow, applied to the ditch left between two ridges in 
ploughing, has long been familiar to every American farmer.’ 
Inter-furrow ? and water-furrow * are equivalents used by English 
writers. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT. 

Cornell University. 





Notes on Lyty’s Fuphues 


The following notes are offered as a supplement to my article on 
Lyly’s sources, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxi11, 334-342. They are made 
with reference to two editions of the Huphues (by M. W. Croll, 
1916, and R. W. Bond, 1902). 

P. 99 (B. 1, 251). “The old verse, ‘That Galen giveth goods, 
Justinian honors.’” Add John Owen’s epigram (Elzevir ed., 1647, 

. 142), 
. Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 
Dum ne sit Patiens iste, nec ille Cliens. 


P. 208 (B. 11,15). “ As the cypress tree, the more it is watered 
the more it withereth, and the oftener it is lopped the sooner it 
dieth, . . . as that tree doth (hate) all remedies,” etc. Pliny, 
N. H. xvut, 26, 247, “ veluti cupressus et aquas aspernatur et fimum 
et circumfossuram amputationemque et omnia remedia odit.” 


certain prefixes are clearly separated in the Ms. from the word to which 
they belong. It will be observed that the printer has properly spaced the be 
to indicate its separateness, on the one hand, and its forming a unit with 
twuex, on the other. The thing is admirably done in Plummer’s edition. 

*Put in quotes in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, 1917,’ 
vol, I, p. 383. 

® British Husbandry, Exhibiting the Farming Practice in Various Parts 
of the United Kingdom, with a Supplement by Cuthbert W. Johnson, Lon- 
don, 1848, vol. m1, p. 45. 

* Malden, The Workman’s Technical Instructor, London, 1896, p. 105. 
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P. 287 (B. 1, 82). “A strange tree there is called Alpina, 
which bringeth forth the fairest blossoms of all trees; which the 
bee either suspecting . . . neither tasteth it nor cometh near it.” 
Pliny, NV. H. xvi, 18, 76 (of the ‘laburnum’), “ Alpina et haec 
arbor . . . cuius florem cubitalem longitudine apes non adtin- 

ag 
“? 337 (B. 11, 120). “ For I love to stand aloof from Jove and 
lightning.” Adagia sive Proverbia Graecorum, Antwerp, 1610, 
p. 517, [oppw Ards re Kai xepavvot, “ Procul a love et fulmine” 
(Suidas, Cent. x11, 4). Erasmus, Adagia, 148 D, quotes the same 
Greek proverb, but ascribes it to Diogenianus, not to Suidas. 


W. P. Mustarp. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





“ NeveR Less ALONE THAN WHEN ALONE.” 


Some years ago in Modern Language Notes,’ articles and notes 
appeared concerning the source and popularity of the apothegm 
“Never less alone than when alone.” Quotations of the phrase 
and references to it were cited from Gibbon, Browne, Rogers, 
Byron, Drummond of Hawthornden, Milton, Sidney, and Cowley. 
Its source was determined as Cicero’s De Officiis (3.1). 

One quotation that was overlooked at the time is to be found in 
Scott’s Black Dwarf (Chap. Iv). Referring to the discussions of 
the Dwarf’s mysterious companion he says: 

They insisted, tho in a different sense from the philosopher’s application 
of the phrase, that he was never less alone than when alone. 

Cowper must also have had this in mind in his verses on 
Alexander Selkirk (5, 6): 

Oh, solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

A much earlier use of the line is to be found in a work of Pope 
Pius I], better known to literature as A®ineas Silvius Piccolomini. 
It occurs in the author’s Miseriae Curialium,? a prose epistle deal- 
ing with the evils of court life. In his description of the noise and 
tumult in which courtiers must live, he says: 

Nusquam tibi angulus patebit quietus, in quo possis cum Scipione dicere: 
numquam minus solus quam cum solus. 

While this quotation is not from an English work, the Miseriae 
Curialium was well known in England, and this may have been one 
of the channels through which the phrase entered English litera- 
ture. 

JoHN RIcHIE SCHULTZ. 

Allegheny College. 


*M. L. N., xxtv, 54, 123, 226; xxv, 28, 96; xxv, 232. 
? Der Briefwechsel des Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini; Vienna, 1909. 
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A Nore on The Ring and The Book 


So far as I am able to discover, no one has ever pointed out the 
absurd mistake which Stopford Brooke, in The Poetry of Robert 
Browning, p. 405, makes concerning the family of Dominus 
Hyacinthus de Archangelis. “The most vivid of these sketches,” 
writes Mr. Brooke, “is Dominus Hyacinthus, the lawyer who 
defends Guido. I do not know anything better done, and more 
amusingly, than this man and his household—a paternal creature, 
full of his boys and their studies, making us, in his garrulous 
pleasure, at home with them and his fat wife. Browning was so 
fond of this sketch that he drew him and his boys over again in the 
epilogue ” (Italics mine). 

Mr. Brooke has evidently forgotten ll. 1136-37 of the Prologue, 
in which we are distinctly told that Dominus Hyacinthus had 


A certain family-feast to claim his care, 
The birthday-banquet for the only son, 


and has presumably regarded each of the father’s loving diminu- 
tives for “the only son” as the name of a separate and individual 
son. If Brooke were right, Hyacinthus would be the sire of no 
fewer than nineteen sons, named as follows: Giacinto (v1, |. 1), 
Cinone (1. 2; x11, 1. 349), Cinozzo (v111, 1. 11), Cinoncello (1. 11), 
Cinuolo (1. 20), Cinicello (1. 20), Cinino (1. 30), Ciniccino (1. 30), 
Cinucciatolo (1. 45), Cinoncino (ll. 62, 89, 466, 720), Cinarello 
(1. 63), Cinotto (1. 95), Giacintino (1. 110), Cinuccino (1. 135), 
Cintino (1. 284; x11, ]. 343), Cineruggiolo (vit, 1. 290), Cinuccio 
(1. 828; xu, 1. 333), Hyacinth (v1, ll. 1735, 1740; x11, 1. 328), 
Cinuzzo (vit, 1. 275; x1, 1, 386). 
J. B. WHAREY. 


The University of Texas. 





BRIEF MENTION 


The Writing and Reading of Verse. By C. E. Andrews (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1918). Another volume, of more than 
three hundred pages, is added to the treatises on English versifica- 
tion, not because the subject is inherently difficult of exposition, but 
rather because, in the judgment of Professor Andrews, there is still 
needed “a consistent prosody,” based on the simple theory “ that 
the rhythm of both music and verse depends upon an equality of 
time divisions.” The book is divided into two almost equal parts. 
In Part I is treated “in a general way,” what is necessary for the 
apprehension of the “theory of verse,” the principles of meter, 
rhythm, movement, phrasing, etc.; Part II (pp. 139-327) “is 
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intended as a help to the more advanced student of composition 
who is interested in trying the technique of the different verse 
forms, or for the student who wishes to become a more capable 
critic of poetry.” An easy and open style with a liberal share of 
examples illustrating the points of the discussion contributes to the 
amplitude of the treatise. 

In his first pages (Preface; Chap. 1, Preliminary) Professor 
Andrews exhibits liberality of mind toward what may be good tho 
not completely satisfactory in the theories of the prosodists, and 
sues for the confidence of the reader in a statement that is unassail- 
able: “ Our first approach to the study of verse should be scientific ; 
only when we have agreed on certain fundamentals can we profit- 
ably discuss differences in taste” (p. 4). What should then follow 
would be an unimpeachable definition of the scientific study of 
versification ; but at this point there is failure, for what could be 
less conducive to accurate inference than the suggested “ first point 
of view,” namely, “that anyone may read verse as he will” and 
from observation and record of these readings the student is war- 
ranted in deducing the principles of the science. “ Taste, of course, 
must determine good reading,” and “a dogmatic attitude in 
matters of taste is prejudicial to any scientific study,” and where 
now is Professor Andrews’ basis for a science? He has argued 
himself free from scientific responsibility: “ Whenever a reading 
is marked in the following pages it is presented as a possible one— 
that which the author prefers—but not the only correct one.” Even 
after this statement there is a reassertion of a scientific purpose in 
demanding a clear and consistent use of technical terms. 

It should not be necessary to define the scientific method of 
investigation ; but its very simplicity leads to perversions and mis- 
applications of it. Observe an adequate number of phenomena 
or facts, and draw your conclusion ; that may be the scientific thing 
to do, or it may be a procedure altogether profitless and non-: 
significant. Now in the matter of “ verse,” the prosodist must keep 
the distinction clear between the making and the reading of verse- 
forms. The writer of prose must seldom enough be entirely satis- 
fied by the manner in which his composition may be read aloud by 
another ; more rare still must be the poet’s chances for gratification 
in the hearing of his lines. Good readers are outnumbered by bad 
readers; the poets themselves are not all good readers, altho some 
of the greatest of them have been reported to read their lines in a 
manner that leaves no room for doubt as to their adherence in the 
act of composition to regular rhythm. From a description of the 
variations of the manner in which a given number of persons read 
poetry instructive inferences may be drawn, but these inferences 
will have a closer relation to the accidents of education, to indi- 
vidual caprice, and at best to temperamental expression than to 
data for the determination of the laws of verse-structure. These 
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laws are, however, deducible from the practice of the poets during 
a series of centuries. 

The practice of the poets, then, displays the legitimate material 
for a strictly scientific investigation of the laws of verse-structure. 
No one denies this, yet a certain class of prosodists have been 
laboring to base theories on a perversion of this evidence, obscuring 
the direct process of reasoning by interposing capricious judgments 
of how one may read the poets with most pleasure or with closest 
attention to the ‘sense.’ The only way is to build on the true 
foundation. Let an intelligent reader, with average response to 
artistic design and without the bias of an indoctrinated theory, read 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Tennyson (and 
as many more of the poets as he may wish), and it is inconceivable 
that he will not conclude that English poetry is regular in rhythm, 
that routine-scansion or scansion according to the rhythm-signature 
represents the structural design. This reader will here and there 
encounter surprises, as for example in Wyatt; but there will not 
be unexpected stresses enough to invalidate the main conclusion, 
for he will naturally come to make allowances for historic changes 
in pronunciation and for individual preferences or experiments in 
the modulations of the language. The more technical reader will 
be, or should be, even less accessible to a theory of verse-rhythm 
that is contradicted not only by the practice of the poets but also 
by the consensus of the prosodists (exclusive of a modern school), 
who have steadfastly maintained the demands of rhythm, admitting 
(in classic fashion) substitution of temporal equivalents but not 
rhythmic inversions. 

Nor will the unsophisticated reader be led to conclude that 
English poetry is monotonous because of the regularity of its 
pulsations. Because of a perception of the ‘ weights and measures ’ 
of his vernacular, he will accept instinctively a variety of modula- 
tions, emphases, and stresses under a dominant exigency of artistic 
regulation. The more technical reader again will be, or should be, 
of the same mind, but to him is now presented the problem of 
examining the nature of these means for keeping regularity of 
movement from becoming monotonous. Here is the matter for a 
strictly scientific investigation. The details to be classified are 
governed by principles ranging from the simplest rules of word- 
accent and logical emphasis to stresses and emphases of a subtle 
character. A merely refined and elocutionary subjectivity will not 
prepare one for this investigation, which requires primarily a train- 
ing in the accurate observation of the language as manifested thru 
its entire history. 

Tn accordance with Professor Andrews’ announcement of offering 
his preferred reading of lines, he begins by a wavering judgment 
as to the “ possible” movement of such lines as “ And breathe 
shortwinded accents of new broiles ” and “ No more shall trenching 
war channel her fields,” in which he does not admit a stress on of and 
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the second syllable of “ channel,” with, however, a mitigating foot- 
note, “ Of course some readers may prefer” the stress on of ; but 
even here his marking of time-equivalence misrepresents his sup- 
posed readers. The same inconclusive manner of reconciling his 
conception of time-parts with the regular occurrence of the stress 
is amplified in a consideration of the line “ The applause of listen- 
ing senates to command.” The student can hardly be expected to 
derive satisfactory instruction from this mode of discussion: “ the 
time between the emphasis in senates and the emphasis in command 
is twice that between any other two successive important syllables 
in the line. Some readers make it clear that there are two time 
divisions here by putting a slight emphasis on the insignificant 
syllable to; others, by giving this syllable a somewhat greater time 
value than in the normal pronunciation of it, but not giving it any 
special force of voice; and still others give all the syllables their 
normal value but fill up the time by a slight pause (like a rest in 
music) after the word senate.” An example of the author’s method 
when encountering another class of rhythmic elements is given in 
the reading of the following lines from Shakespeare: “ An extreme 
fear can neither fight nor fly,” and “ To qualify the fire’s extreme 
rage.” The comment runs thus: “ we may read éxtreme or extréme 
consistently in both lines and still divide them satisfactorily, into 
five equal parts. Isn’t it better, then, to give all such words the 
modern accent, except where this makes a distinctly awkward 
reading?” Here again a foot-note is added that does not clear up 
the matter, but shows conclusively that the author has misappre- 
hended the fundamental facts in the artistic use of the language, 
ignoring the special demands of rhythmic subtilty in both melody 
and the articulation of the thought. No statement could more 
completely misrepresent the availability for stress than that in 
which a stressed second member of a substantive compound is held 
to produce an unusual if not, for the most part, an inadmissible 
effect. 

The chapter on meter, stress, and accent is closed with a sum- 
marizing statement: “In general, if the poet has done his work 
well, the reader will find that giving the words in verse their normal 
sense accent, will bring out a division of the lines into approxi- 
mately equal time parts.” This is consonant with the view taken 
of scansion, as expressed in the opening paragraph of the next 
chapter: “ Scansion is a means of indicating for the purpose of 
study the division of verse into feet. The scansion of a line should 
not differ from the natural verse reading of it except in exaggerat- 
ing the special characteristics of that reading. That a scansion 
should be an indication or a record of somebody’s reading; or, 
conversely, that any good reading is merely a refinement of scan- 
sion, is a principle to which the method of this book adheres.” 
These statements definitely justify the disapproval of the ‘ method ’ 
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already advanced directly and indirectly ; the industry, the scholar- 
ship, and the esthetic purpose of the author have in this instance 
been shorn of effectiveness thru a mistaken approach to the subject 
and a consequent lack of precision in the preservation of its details. 
As a text-book the doctrinal portion of this treatise must surely 
contribute rather to the student’s unrest and uncertainty than to 
his profitable and inspiring instruction. On the other hand, the 
mature reader will find this an entertaining and stimulating book, 
with a liberal share of instruction in details of literary history. 
The large division on the “Technique of Special Verse Forms ” 
consists of good and appreciative description, with ample and well- 
chosen illustration, of the conventional forms, including (pp. 247- 
265) the exotic “ French Forms,” and, breaking thru the conven- 
tional barriers, a final chapter on “ Free Verse ” is added, which is 
altogether admirable in quality; this revolt is discussed with 
insight, and praise and censure are meted out with just discrimi- 
nation. J. W. B. 





Pause: A Study of its Nature and its Rhythmical Function in 
Verse, especially Blank Verse. By Ada L. F. Snell (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1918). Poetry is now taken, tho not for 
the first time, into the psychologist’s laboratory and subjected thru 
the agency of chance readers of it to the measurements of an 
ingeniously devised apparatus, so as to obtain precise records of the 
pauses made in the reading. The requirements of a scientific inves- 
tigation are believed to be met by selecting eleven persons to read 
into the apparatus one hundred lines of Paradise Lost. “In the 
selection of the readers,” it is stated, “it did not seem necessary or 
profitable to include persons who had no liking for Milton’s blank 
verse, or persons who do not read poetry well. On the other hand, 
it did not seem wise to select only trained readers; but the attempt 
was made to select persons who are accustomed to read poetry and 
who take a certain amount of pleasure in it.” The investigation, 
which embraces also some lyric poems, has apparently been con- 
ducted with the utmost care and with due reference to similar 
investigations. Results are tabulated in exact mathematical terms 
and competently discussed from many points of view. Significant 
as these results may be psychologically and for the theory of 
rhetorical expression, any contribution to the art of versification 
that may be deduced from them is of secondary value, for the 
‘rhythmical function’ of the pause in verse is not identical with 
the function of the rhetorical pause, for which, in turn, precise rules 
are deducible only within restricted limits. 

Whatever importance may be attributed to this investigation 
relates to an average manner of reading poetry, which does not 
much concern the scientific prosodist, except as a subject that calls 
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for his corrective advice. However, apart from several other indi- 
cations of the evidence considered, especially those that are available 
in the study of the tempo or speed of a rhythmic pattern, the 
prosodist will observe that the last sentence of the “ Summary of 
Results ” confirms the view of the peculiar character (the linguistic 
character) of what in versification is described as regularity of 
rhythm: “ All that the ear requires is an alternation of sounds 
varying in value and falling within the time limits essential for 
the perception of rhythm.” J. W. B. 





By the publication of Mark Twain’s Letters (arranged with com- 
ment by A. B. Paine, Two Volumes, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1917) the study of Mr. Clemens’ relation to the land and people of 
Germany has been made very convenient. Naturally, one must not 
expect to find any specifically literary opinions in the Innocent’s 
letters, for he was always unliterary in the sense that he had no 
clear or well-thought-out views of literature. On December 30, 
1898, e. g., he writes to his friend William Dean Howells: “ We 
saw the ‘ Master of Palmyra’ last night.” That is all, and the 
student asks in vain how Wilbrandt’s highly significant drama 
impressed Mark Twain, whose love of the drama is sufficiently 
known. His inner relation to German music, in general, and to 
Richard Wagner, in particular, fares a little better. Another post- 
humous publication, What is Man? and other Essays (also pub- 
lished in 1917 by Harper & Brothers) is to be mentioned in this 
connection, bringing to light a delightful essay of the year 1891, 
“ At the Shrine of St. Wagner.” In the same book there is to be 
found an amusing sketch entitled “ Taming the Bicycle,” here- 
tofore unpublished, from which may be quoted a passage comfort- 
ing to both teachers and students of German: “ The steps of one’s 
progress are distinctly marked. At the end of each lesson he knows 
he has acquired something, and he also knows what that something 
is, and likewise that it will stay with him. It is not like studying 
German, where you mull along, in a groping, uncertain way, for 
thirty years; and at last, just as you think you’ve got it, they spring 
the subjunctive on you, and there you are. No—and I see now, 
plainly enough, that the great pity about the German language is, 
that you can’t fall off it and hurt yourself. There is nothing like 
that feature to make you attend strictly to business. ‘But I also 
see, by what I have learned of bicycling that the right and only 
sure way to learn German is by the bicycling method. That is to 
say, take a grip on one villainy of tt at a time, and learn it—not 
ease up and shirk to the nezt, leaving that one half learned.” 


F. S. 

















